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PREFACE 


This book is simply what its title indicates, a short History. 
To write a full and comprehensive history would have required 
more time and money for research than I have had at my 
disposal. And even a little experience in historical study has 
demonstrated that this is a well-nigh endless task; for every 
fact discovered raises at least two questions for further investi- 
gation. Then, assuming that the work could be completed with 
reasonable thoroughness and accuracy, the result would be a 
volume so large that few could afford to buy it and few would 
attempt to read it. 

On the other hand, it has seemed possible to cover the field 
reasonably well without going into many details. Of course, I 
have had to omit a great deal; but I trust that the reader will 
realize that this course has been due to the limitations of space 
rather than to lack of appreciation for the persons and subjects 
left out. 

Much of the material concerning the early history of the Dio- 
cese of Texas was collected by the Honorable Peter W. Gray, of 
Houston, and was placed in the archives of the Diocese through 
the cooperation of the late Ingham S. Roberts. Bishop Gregg 
also had gathered a valuable collection, which his daughter, Mrs. 
Wilmerding, presented to the Diocese in 1903. After Bishop 
Kinsolving’s death in 1928, I arranged for the transfer of 
these books and papers to the Library of the University of 
Texas, to be preserved there until the Diocese should acquire a 
safe and accessible repository of its own. I am most grateful 
to Mr. E. W. Winkler, Librarian of the University, and to his 
assistants, Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, and Miss Winnie M. 
Allen, for their generous assistance in housing and arranging 
this material. 

My first work on this subject was prepared, and submitted 
to the Graduate Faculty of the University of Texas, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Arts, in 1930. I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of 
Professor Eugene C. Barker, Professor of American History 
in the University of Texas, in the preparation of that part of 
the work. : : 

During the summer of 1930 I was able to visit the Church 
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Missions House, New York, and examine copies of The Spirit 
of Misstons which were missing from our own collection. | am 
grateful to the Reverend Franklin J. Clark, Custodian of the 
Archives of the Church, to his secretary, Miss Abbott, and to 
Mr. Fleischmann of the staff of The Spirit of Missions, for 
their help on that occasion. | 

The Reverend Claude W. Sprouse, Rector of Trinity Parish, 
Houston, 1924-1931, enabled me to use transcripts of items in 
The Spirit of Missions which were of exceptional value to me 
in the early stages of my work. 

The Reverend William Postell Witsell, Rector of Christ 
Church, Little Rock, Arkansas, and his secretary, Miss May 
F. Thompson, kindly sent me a transcript of that part of the 
Parish History of Christ Church, Little Rock, which told of 
Bishop Freeman’s early life and work. I am also indebted to 
them for the portrait of Bishop Freeman. 

The University Press of Sewanee, Tennessee, contributed 
the portrait of Bishop Gregg which originally appeared in 
Alexander Gregg: First Bishop of Texas (Sewanee, 1912). 

When I resumed work on this History, early in 1935, I 
decided to enlarge it to include those parts of the State which 
were separated from the Diocese of Texas in 1874. I am 
thankful to Bishop Capers of West Texas, Bishop Moore of 
Dallas, and Bishop Seaman of North Texas, for their help. 
Each of them kindly lent me a complete file of the Journal of 
his jurisdiction; and each read that part of the manuscript 
which dealt with his own field and made helpful criticisms and 
additions. Bishop Quin, also, read the pages which described 
the Diocese of Texas since 1918. 

My thanks are also due to many clergymen and laymen all 
over the State who responded to my request for information 
concerning their parishes and missions. 

I am indebted to Bishop Moore for the use of his portrait 
and that of Bishop Garrett; to Bishop Seaman for his portrait 
and that of Bishop Temple; to Bishop Capers for his portrait ; 
and to the Reverend Arthur R. McKinstry of San Antonio, for 
the portraits of Bishop Elliott and Bishop Johnston. The pho- 
tograph of Bishop Kinsolving is the last one he had made, and 
I use it through the kindness of my wife, to whom he gave it. 

Chapters I and II of this History were published, in slightly 
abbreviated form, in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
for April, 1931. Chapter VI was published in The Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for June, 1932. 
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I appreciate the courtesy of the editors of these publications, 
in permitting me to use here these parts of the work. 

When the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving was writing Texas 
George (the life of his brother, the second Bishop of Texas), 
I sent him a copy of part of my manuscript (Chapters X, XI 
and XII of the present volume). With my full permission he 
made large use of this, and many pages in Texas George are 
literal copies from my manuscript. These passages are not 
acknowledged in quotation marks, but by a general statement 
in the author’s preface. Now, by the gracious permission of 
Dr. Kinsolving and the Morehouse Publishing Company, this 
matter is used here. Any apparent plagiarism on the part of 
either writer is covered by a “gentleman’s agreement” and 
fully understood by those directly concerned. 

To Bishop Kinsolving himself, I owe not only a great deal 
of interesting information about people and events in the 
history of the Diocese of Texas (and more which one who 
loved him as a “father in God” will always treasure) but also 
the inspiration to undertake the task of writing this history. 


D. M. 
Christ. Church, 
Tyler, Texas, 
June 18, 1935. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
ForEIGN MISSIONS IN THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 


On the morning of Christmas Day, 1838, a little company 
of eight men and women knelt before an improvised altar in 
a schoolroom in Matagorda to receive the Holy Communion. 
So far as they knew, it was the first time that the Lord’s 
Supper had been observed in the Republic of Texas according 
to the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Rev- 
erend Caleb S. Ives, of Mobile, Alabama, had accepted an 
invitation to establish a school in Matagorda, and thereupon 
had offered his services to the Foreign Committee of the Board 
of Missions. On September 25, 1838, he was appointed Mis- 
sionary to Texas, and he reached Matagorda on December 12. 
He found there six communicants of the Episcopal Church, 
two men and four women, who joyfully welcomed the arrival 
of a Minister of their own Communion. But, besides these, 
there were others in the town who felt kindly disposed towards 
their Episcopal neighbors; two of them evidently joined in the 
Christmas service; and on the first Sunday in February, 1839, 
Mr. Ives administered the sacrament to thirteen, members of 
all denominations except the Baptist. The prospects for the 
growth of the new congregation appeared most encouraging. 
At that time there were about 130 houses and some 500 inhabi- 
tants in Matagorda; and, according to Mr. Ives, the city was 
“growing fast, and must eventually become one of great 
importance” from its position on the coast. Our little company 
rejoiced in the assurance that they possessed the good will of 
their neighbors and might reasonably hope to grow in numbers, 
with recruits from the present population as well as from the 
steadily flowing stream of immigrants into the Republic. 
Accordingly, on January 27, 1839, the congregation organized 
itself into a parish under the name of ““The Rector, Church- 
Wardens, and Vestrymen of Christ Church, Matagorda.” They 
were right in believing that it was the first and as yet the only 
parish of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas.* Texas 
was then, be it remembered, an independent Republic. The 
Declaration of Independence from Mexico, adopted March 2, 
1836, had been triumphantly vindicated by the Battle of San 
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Jacinto on April 21, 1836. And, therefore, the first missionaries 
who came to Texas from the United States were “foreign. 
missionaries” ; hence the title of this chapter. 

Yet, if Matagorda was the Jamestown of the Church in 
Texas, there had also been a Roanoke. Early in 1836, the 
Reverend Richard Salmon, with fifteen families of his parish- 
ioners and friends, left Syracuse, New York, “to found a 
Church colony in Texas.”’ They reached New Orleans in April, 
and there learned of the beginning of the Texas Revolution. 
At first the news from Texas was so discouraging that they. 
remained in New Orleans; but in August, 1836, they settled 
near Brazoria. Unfortunately, Mr. Salmon and his family had 
so much sickness that it was impossible for him to hold regular 
Church services, although he performed a few marriages and 
many burials during the winter of 1836-1837. On November 
17, 1836, he and the Reverend W. W. Hall were invited to 
officiate alternately as Chaplains to the Senate of the First 
Congress of the Republic, which was then in session at Colum- 
bia.2 In May, 1838, Mr. Salmon began to hold regular Sunday 
services, but after three Sundays he had to give up on account 
of illness. In July, 1838, he was planning to move to a more 
healthful locality ; but in the material now available there is no 
further mention of him or of his colony, and his single letter 
to the Board of Missions left untold many things which we 
should like to know.* 

After Mr. Ives took up his residence in Matagorda, his 
duties were numerous and varied. He and his wife established 
Matagorda Academy, which lasted until they went North in 
1849, and became known as “‘one of the best academies in the 
State.’ During the week he taught in this school. On Sunday 
mornings he conducted a Sunday School, read the services of 
the Church and preached a sermon. The congregations were 
satisfactory numerically ; and, according to Mr. Ives, they were 
composed of people as intelligent and respectable as might be 
found in the United States. Mr. Ives was a native of Vermont, 
educated at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, and at the 
General Theological Seminary in New York City; and he had 
served in Demopolis and Mobile, Alabama, before coming to 
Texas. So his comparison was based on a reasonably wide 
acquaintance with the different sections of the United States. 
By the first of May, 1839, his Sunday School had an enrollment 
of thirty-one pupils with five teachers; and there were fourteen 
families attached to the Church, besides several individuals. 
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Mr. Ives’ influence in the community was much larger than 
these figures might suggest, for he was the only Minister in 
Matagorda and his was the only school. “All the children in the 
place, with few exceptions, [he wrote] are with me from 
Monday morning to Sunday night” either in the Academy or 
in the Sunday School. Within a very short time he had won 
the respect and affection of all his fellow-citizens.° 

It soon became evident that the congregation must have a 
church of its own. Two generous citizens, Messrs. Horton and 
Clements, donated a lot early in 1839. But money was not 
plentiful and building materials were scarce. So, at the earnest 
request of his parishioners, Mr. Ives left Matagorda in May, 
1839, to go to the United States for the purpose of raising 
funds for the building. In January, 1840, he reported to the 
Board of Missions that he had succeeded in obtaining $2,500, 
and had “contracted for a Church edifice to be constructed in 
New York and forwarded early in the Spring to Matagorda.” 
In May, 1840, the Board learned that he had safely returned 
to his parish and was again officiating regularly.’ But things 
moved slowly, and it was not until October that he was able 
to write that two mechanics were at work erecting the church, 
which had been shipped in sections from New York. The 
cornerstone was laid on October 14, 1840, with impressive 
ceremonies, attended by the Mayor, the City Marshal and 
Aldermen, and “a large concourse of the respectable citizens 
... and a number of elegantly dressed ladies.” The first service 
in the church was held on Easter Day, April 11, 1841; and 
the building was consecrated by Bishop Polk on February 25, 
1844.° This was the first Episcopal church in Texas. Although 
this building was destroyed by a storm in 1854, the communion 
rail and other portions of the church furniture were saved and 
are still in use in the present church. 

It was not long before the influence of Mr. Ives began 
to make itself felt not only in Matagorda, but in the country 
round about. “His advent into the place was soon followed 
by a marked change in the tone of society and manners and 
morals of the people . . . His generous temper, his warm 
affections, the elevation and simplicity of his life and conver- 
sation, the urbanity of his manner, and the cordial sympathy 
of his daily greetings, threw a charm over his intercourse with 
all around him, and did much in forming our social circle, 
one of the most civil and refined in the State.’”’® 
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He wrote the Board of Missions: 


“IT am much distressed from frequent and pressing calls to 
visit and preach in other places, with which I am unable to 
comply without neglecting this. Could I travel constantly I 
believe by the blessing of God I could do much for the Church. 
It is heart-rending to see the field white for harvest through- 
out this country, and the Church, with one exception, without 
a laborer in the Republic. How long is this to be so?’ 


But he did manage to comply with some of these requests. 
Not long after writing the report just quoted, he went to 
Austin, to recuperate from an attack of fever, and officiated 
there one Sunday in the autumn of 1840. In 1843, he “visited 
the settlement on the Brazos where the late Stephen F. Austin 
resided.” It was raining too hard for services to be held, 
but Mr. Ives found many who were anxious for the minis- 
trations of the Episcopal Church and who hoped that they 
might find a clergyman who could teach school also. He paid 
a visit, about the same time, to some of his former Matagorda 
parishioners who had moved to “a place [probably Indianola | 
about 30 miles west on the shores of Matagorda Bay.” In 
1845 he began to hold occasional services in Brazoria, where 
he saw good prospects for a permanent organization.” 

However, Mr. Ives was not entirely alone, for the Church 
had made a beginning in two other cities of Texas not long 
after the organization of Christ Church, Matagorda. In fact, 
it is possible that services were held in Galveston and Houston 
even before Mr. Ives’ arrival in Texas; but the records are 
not complete at this point. On October 31, 1838, the Reverend 
R. M. Chapman sailed from New York on “the schooner 
Woolcot” (sic), and landed in Galveston late in November. 
Before his ordination, Mr. Chapman had been a teacher, and 
it was his intention to establish a school in Texas. But he also 
hoped to ‘devote part of his time to ministerial duties’”’ and on 
October 16, 1838, he had secured from the Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Board of Missions an appointment as Missionary 
to Texas. Considerable interest seems to have been aroused 
by his departure, and the Foreign Committee was so impressed 
that it ordered one hundred Prayer Books to be sent to Mr. 
Chapman for distribution.*? Mr. Chapman decided to settle 
in Houston, but went to Galveston for one Sunday each 
month. The Secretary of State offered him the use of a hall 
in the Capitol of the Republic at Houston, and it was there 
that he conducted worship on Sundays. Unfortunately his 
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single published report left much untold, and we know little 
about his ministry in Houston or Galveston. The chief pillar 
of the Church in Houston was Colonel William Fairfax Gray, 
of whom Mr. Chapman wrote with great enthusiasm: “He 
circulated a paper for the enrollment of those who would 
become members of an Episcopal society to be established in 
Houston, and also another for subscriptions for building a 
Church.” In this way, Colonel Gray obtained pledges amount- 
ing to five thousand dollars. On Easter Monday, April 1, 1839, 
Christ Church, Houston, was formally organized, the second 
Protestant Episcopal Parish in Texas. Soon afterwards, on 
June 15, 1839, Mr. Chapman returned to the United States. 
During his short stay in Houston, he had officiated at five 
marriages and nine funerals, and had baptized two infants.** 
And he had laid the foundations of what was to become a strong 
and influential parish. But, according to Colonel Gray’s son, 
Peter W. Gray, Mr. Chapman although ‘‘zealous and faith- 
ful” was a little too young and inexperienced to accommodate 
himself to the conditions which he found in Texas**; and so 
the newly-established church in Houston was left without a 
clergyman. 

It must have been a discouraging period for those to whom 
the Church and its life were dear. During the summer months 
that followed Mr. Chapman’s departure from Houston, there 
swept over the city an epidemic which the physicians could 
neither name nor check. Among those who died were several 
members of the Episcopal congregation—Judge John Birdsall, 
first Attorney-General of the Republic of Texas, Judge Henry 
Humphreys of the County Court, and Dr. Edmund P. Ander- 
son. In the whole community of some twelve to fifteen hundred 
souls, it was estimated that there were four or five deaths a 
day, although few women or children contracted the disease. 
There was not a clergyman in the city, and many of the dead 
were buried without Christian rites. Colonel Gray and other 
laymen, however, read the Funeral Service for a number of 
their friends. And, after waiting anxiously for a minister to 
be sent to take Mr. Chapman’s place, Colonel Gray and his 
brother Warden of Christ Church determined to read the 
service themselves every Sunday for all who cared to attend. 
“This may be deemed irregular [he wrote] but in our peculiar 
circumstances, insulated from the rest of the Christian world, 
and denied the ministrations of the ordained, it seems to be 
the only way in which we can keep alive the forms of the 
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church we love, among us. We hope it will meet the approbation 
of the church and the blessing of its spiritual Head.”** But in 
spite of this appeal, and the earnest efforts of the Foreign 
Committee, no clergyman was found to serve regularly at 
Houston until early in 1843. From Christmas, 1839, to Easter, 
1840, the Rev. Henry B. Goodwin of Maryland, who was 
temporarily in Texas on a visit, ministered to the congrega- 
tions at Houston and Galveston, and visited the interior as far 
as Austin.*® After his departure, Colonel Gray continued to 
act as Lay Reader. 

On February 8, 1843, the Reverend Charles Gillette arrived 
in Houston, and became the Rector of Christ Church. He was a 
graduate of the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, 
and had already shown his interest in Texas by aiding the 
Reverend Mr. Eaton in raising funds for the church at Gal- 
veston.*’ The Presbyterians of Houston cordially invited the 
Episcopal congregation to share their place of worship; and 
their pastor, the Reverend Mr. Atkinson, alternated with Mr. 
Gillette in the conduct of the Sunday services. On April 7, 
1843, Mr. Atkinson returned to the United States, and the 
Presbyterians then asked Mr. Gillette to assume full charge 
- until they could secure a minister of their own. This arrange- 
ment continued for several months. But the people of Christ 
Church realized that they ought to have their own building, 
and began to discuss ways and means of erecting one. The 
city corporation offered to give them a lot, provided they 
would build a church, sixty by forty feet in size, before May 
28, 1844. But real money was hard to secure, and the parish 
finally decided that they could not be certain of meeting the 
conditions of this offer. They therefore raised two hundred 
dollars and purchased the lot outright.** On this they planned 
to build a “lecture room or chapel” seating about two hundred 
persons, of more modest dimensions than those specified by 
the city. The members of the parish subscribed about eight 
hundred dollars, but that seemed to be the limit of their 
resources, and they were determined to incur no debt. The 
Republic was still having a very trying time with its finances. 
“Not only the national treasury has been exhausted, but indi- 
vidual property has been so far appropriated to public use that 
no man of any considerable means can be found in the 
country,’ wrote Mr. Gillette, early in 1844. This probably 
accounts for the disappearance of a large part of the five 
thousand dollars in pledges that Colonel Gray had obtained in 
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1839. Very reluctantly Mr. Gillette acceded to the request of 
his people and journeyed to the United States in the summer 
of 1844 to raise funds to enable the Episcopalians of Houston 
to erect their first church building. He met with little success 
in this undertaking. But when he returned to Houston he 
found an opportunity to purchase a building formerly used as 
a city school. This was fitted up and used as a parochial school 
during the week and as a place of worship on Sundays until a 
better structure could be obtained.*® 

Galveston had been faring somewhat better than Houston. 
The Reverend Mr. Chapman had made a beginning there, late 
in 1838. And the Reverend R. H. Ranney, President of the 
College at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was officiating there on: 
Sunday, May 12, 1839, when Bishop Polk arrived in Galveston 
on his first visit to Texas.*° The Reverend Henry B. Goodwin 
organized Trinity Parish early in 1840.7 But active work 
did not really begin until the arrival of the Reverend Benjamin 
Eaton, on January 14, 1841. Mr. Eaton was an Irishman, born 
in Dublin and educated at Trinity College in that city; he was 
thirty-six years of age at the time of his coming to Texas. 
His first services in Galveston were held in a room which had 
been placed at the disposal of the Episcopalians, but for various 
reasons he had to move three times before the end of August. 
Congregations were growing, and it was evident that a church 
of their own was a necessity. Finally, after raising all the 
money that he could in Galveston, Mr. Eaton went to the 
United States in September, 1841, and was rewarded by very 
generous donations from church people, chiefly in New York 
and Charleston. On his return to Galveston, work was com- 
menced on the building; and on June 26, 1842, the church 
was opened for worship. 

All seemed to be going well. The number of communicants. 
increased steadily, and more than two-thirds of the pews were 
rented. Then, on September 18, 1842, “‘a hurricane swept over 
the town and left our beautiful temple a ruin.’ There was 
nothing to do but start in again at the beginning. Some 
assistance came from the Foreign Committee, and Mr. Eaton 
obtained gifts from several Southern clergymen and congrega- 
tions. “In less than seven months after the disastrous occur- 
rence; namely, on 9th, April, 1843, the Church — stronger, 
more commodious and more. beautiful than at first — was 
again opened for the services of our religion.” In March, 1844, 
Bishop Polk visited Galveston and consecrated Trinity Church.” 
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Such were the beginnings of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Texas. But the early days were hard ones, for the Church 
in the United States was slow to appreciate the importance 
of the Texas Mission. Few clergymen were found to volunteer 
for this field, and people preferred to send their missionary 
offerings to China, Africa, and Greece. The first recorded gift 
for the work in Texas is the sum of ten dollars from a 
communicant in Bedford County, Virginia, in November, 
1838.7 And it is interesting to note that nearly eleven years 
later, in Bedford County, Virginia, there was born George 
Herbert Kinsolving, who was to become the second Bishop 
of Texas. 

However, a notable forward step was taken in 1838. At the 
General Convention in October of that year, the Reverend 
Leonidas Polk of Columbia, Tennessee, was elected Missionary 
Bishop of Arkansas and of the Indian Territory south of the 
36th degree North Latitude. On December 9, 1838, he was 
consecrated Bishop in Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
went forth “to plant the Church of Christ in a distant portion 
of the great valley of the Mississippi.”** The Foreign Com- 
mittee immediately wrote Bishop Polk, requesting him “to 
visit Texas with reference to the missions of the Episcopal 
Church to be established in that country.” He replied that he 
was starting for Arkansas as soon as he could put his personal 
affairs in order, and would extend his journey into Texas. “The 
growing importance of this Republic is daily becoming more 
manifest [he wrote] and although the work assigned me 
within our own borders is more than enough to occupy my 
undivided attention, yet as this case has something peculiar 
about it, I do not feel at liberty to decline the invitation. .. . 
What I can do consistently with other engagements, the com- 
mittee may be assured I will do gladly and willingly.” 

The Bishop was as good as his word. Leaving Tennessee 
on February 14, 1839, he visited several churches in northern 
Alabama and Mississippi.*° On March 2, he crossed the 
Mississippi River at Helena, and then traveled through Ark- 
ansas. On March 17, he crossed the Red River near Wash- 
ington, Hempstead County, Arkansas, and “passed a day in 
visiting certain planters living in the disputed territory between 
the United States and Texas.” This is the first recorded visit 
of a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church as a missionary 
to a foreign country. The Bishop then turned to Louisiana; 
and, after making a number of visits in that State and in 
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Mississippi, he was ready for an extended trip to Texas. The 
Reverend David C. Page, Rector of Trinity Church, Natchez, 
Mississippi, agreed to accompany him on this journey. On 
May 10, 1839, they sailed from New Orleans on the steam 
packet Cuba and reached Galveston on the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 12. They were in time to attend part of a service being 
conducted by the Reverend R. H. Ranney of Baton Rouge. 
That night, Mr. Page read the service and Bishop Polk 
preached. The church people of Galveston seemed to be actively 
at work, and were even then engaged in raising funds for a 
building. Bishop Polk assisted them in selecting a lot “in a 
very eligible part of town,” and regarded the general outlook 
as most favorable for the growth of the church. 

From Galveston, the Bishop and Mr. Page took a boat for 
Houston, where they stayed from May 14 to May 18, “preach- 
ing and commending the objects of the Church to the notice 
and good will of the people.’”’ They then provided themselves 
with horses, in order to make their journey through the interior. 
A day’s ride across the prairies brought them to the home of 
the Reverend Mr. Cloud, not far from Columbia,”’ where the 
Bishop baptized an infant child of Mr. Cloud’s. On Sunday 
evening, May 19, the Bishop preached in Columbia. During the 
following week they visited Brazoria, Velasco, Quintana, and 
McNeill’s Prairie, on the lower Brazos. Then, crossing “the 
wild and desolate country lying between the Brassos and the 
Colorado,” they reached Matagorda on May 24. Mr. Ives had 
just left for the United States to raise funds for the building 
of a church. But the Bishop was cordially received by the 
congregation and stayed in Matagorda until Sunday, May 26, 
when he preached in the morning and Mr. Page in the 
afternoon. 

Monday morning they left Matagorda, intending to follow 
the Colorado as far as Austin, and then cross through East 
Texas to the United States visiting Washington, Nacogdoches, 
and San Augustine on the way. “But on proceeding into the 
interior as far as the head of Grand Prairie, we found the 
power of the sun’s rays so great, unprotected as we were by 
any shade, as to threaten us on two occasions with a stroke of 
the sun. The repetition of the attack caused me to be extremely 
sick, and satisfied me that it would be extremely imprudent to 
venture further into the interior at so late a period of the 
year.” Accordingly, they returned to Matagorda, traveling by 
night, and reached the Gulf on May 30. Following the coast, 
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they arrived in Galveston on June 5, and returned to New 
Orleans on June 10, just a month after their departure. 

Bishop Polk was very much impressed by the opportunity 
before the Church in the Republic. He immediately urged the 
formation of a special committee to devote its full attention 
to the development of the Texas mission. A Bishop should be 
sent at once, and at least six clergymen. Desirable sites for 
churches should be purchased, and land secured for a College 
and Theological Seminary. He recommended that one clergy- 
man be assigned to Bastrop and Austin, one to Nacogdoches 
and San Augustine, and three to the lower Brazos valley—a 
district which he believed had an unusually promising future. 
Another minister should be placed at Sabinetown and Fort 
Jesup, where most of the families were Episcopalians according 
to a report which the Bishop had heard. All these, with Mata- 
gorda, Houston, and Galveston, would give the Church nine 
fields of work in Texas. With the population steadily and 
rapidly increasing, and with other religious bodies already at 
work, our Church must act without delay if it is to act at all.” 

Two years later, in February, 1841, Bishop Polk twice 
crossed the Red River and visited Church families living in 
that part of Texas. ‘There is no fairer field for missionary 
operations in the Republic than is presented by what is termed 
the Red River districts,” he said.*° At the General Convention 
of 1841, Bishop Polk was elected Bishop of Louisiana, and 
thereupon resigned as Missionary Bishop of Arkansas. But 
his interest in Texas continued; and in 1844 he again visited 
the Republic and consecrated Christ Church, Matagorda, and 
Trinity Church, Galveston,*® at the invitation of the clergy of 
those parishes. | 

The efforts of the friends of Texas were now directed 
toward securing the election and consecration of one or more 
Bishops, to give full time and attention to Texas, for it was 
evident to them that the field was too extensive to be supervised 
with any degree of satisfaction by the already overworked 
Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. The 
annual meeting of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society was held in New York on June 17, 1840. The Reverend 
W. R. Whittingham, whose sermon before the meeting con- 
tained an urgent appeal for interest in the work in Texas, 
offered a resolution requesting the House of Bishops to elect 
three Bishops for Texas.at the General Convention to be held 
in 1841. This seemed a rather radical venture. When Bishop 
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Polk heard of this proposal, he wrote one of his fellow bishops 
that Dr. Whittingham “is, I fear .. . too rapid in his provisions 
for Texas. Three Bishops are more than are at all necessary. 
One will do all the work to be done there for years; two 
certainly.’”’ The members of the Missionary Society evidently 
shared Bishop Polk’s opinion. After some discussion, Dr. 
Whittingham’s resolution was referred to a special committee. 
And, in the Triennial Report of the Society to the General 
Convention, there was simply a statement that “the interests 
of Foreign Missions . . . peculiarly require two Missionary 
Bishops, one for Texas and one for West Africa.”’** 

Word evidently reached Texas that the election of a Bishop 
might come before the General Convention of 1841, and 
considerable interest was aroused. In the six months that he 
had been in Galveston, the Reverend Benjamin Eaton had 
so impressed his fellow-citizens and parishioners that they were 
convinced that he should be the first Bishop of Texas, and 
that “Galveston should by all means be the residence of the 
Bishop.” On July 31, 1841, the Wardens and Vestry of 
Trinity Parish signed a petition to the General Convention, 
urging the consideration of Mr. Eaton. And on August 31, 
1841, a similar petition was forwarded, bearing the signatures 
of fifty-three citizens of Galveston, including Mayor J. M. 
Allen, Sheriff H. M. Smith, R. D. Johnson, Chief Justice of 
Galveston County, and A. B. Shelby, Judge of the First 
District Court. On the same day that the Wardens and 
Vestry of Trinity Parish, Galveston, were signing their petition, 
the Vestrymen of Christ Church, Matagorda, were preparing 
a like document. They had learned that it was proposed to elect 
three Bishops for Texas. With great appreciation for the 
interest being shown in the welfare of the Church in Texas, 
the petitioners most respectfully submitted the name of their 
Rector, the Reverend Caleb S. Ives, as a suitable person for 
one of these positions, both by reason of his character and 
learning, and also because “‘he was the first Protestant Episco- 
pal Clergyman to settle in our new Republic as a missionary.’’*” 

These petitions were read to the House of Bishops at the 
General Convention on October 11, 1841. The Triennial 
Report of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society had 
recommended the election of a Bishop for Texas; and the 
committee to which the whole subject was referred brought in 
a favorable report. Accordingly, the election was set for the 
afternoon of October 16. After a number of ballots the House 
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of Bishops chose the Reverend Nicholas Hamner Cobbs of 
Virginia to be a Missionary Bishop for the Republic of Texas. 
This action was communicated to the House of Deputies for 
ratification, and the Deputies spent most of October 18 in 
debating the matter. There was no objection to Mr. Cobbs 
personally; but the opinion finally prevailed that it was not 
expedient to elect a Bishop for territory outside the United 
States until there should be more adequate canonical provision 
for keeping such Bishop and his clergy “amenable to the laws 
of this Church.” Therefore the Deputies refused to consent 
to Mr. Cobbs’ consecration, and the whole matter of a Bishop 
for Texas, as well as for other foreign fields, was committed 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses, to report to the next 
General Convention.** 

The clergy of Texas evidently feared that there might be 
further delay over the adoption of the needed canonical pro- 
visions; and Eaton, Ives, and Gillette submitted to the General 
Convention of 1844 a petition requesting that Texas be given 
such Episcopal supervision as that enjoyed by the Missionary 
Districts of the Church in the United States.** However, the 
desired Canon on Foreign Missionary Bishops was duly pre- 
pared and was passed by both Houses of the General Con- 
vention. The House of Bishops immediately proceeded to the 
election. On October 22, 1844, Missionary Bishops were chosen 
for Cape Palmas and West Africa, for China, for Turkey, and 
for Arkansas and Texas. The Board of Missions had recom- 
mended the separation of the Indian Territory from the already 
large missionary jurisdiction in the southwest ; but this proposal 
was defeated, and the District as defined included Arkansas, 
the Indian Territory south of 36° 30’ North Latitude, and the 
Republic of Texas. To the oversight of this field the Bishops 
elected the Reverend George Washington Freeman, Rector of 
Emmanuel Church, Newcastle, Delaware; and the Deputies 
concurred in the election.* 3 

Dr. Freeman was present at the Convention; and, when the 
action of the Bishops was communicated to the House of 
Deputies, ““Dr. Freeman, whose hearing was a little impaired, 
leaned forward, with his hand behind his ear . . . His head 
began to sink as his Christian name was uttered; and by the 
time that the secretary had spoken his surname it had dropped 
below the top of the pew, and when the message was fully 
concluded he had grasped his hat and was passing out of the 
Church.” After twenty-four hours of anxious and prayerful 
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deliberation, Dr. Freeman decided to decline the election;. but 
when his wife inquired, “Are you sure you will not be found 
to be fighting against God if you decline?’ he reconsidered, 
and accepted the call.*° He was consecrated Bishop two days 
after the Convention adjourned, on October 26, 1844, in St. 
Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa.*’ The Church had very 
cautiously, almost reluctantly, given Texas episcopal super- 
vision—as much, that is, as one man could perform in addition 
to the oversight of Arkansas and the Indian Territory. But this 
official coldness was more than offset by the devoted labors 
of Bishop Freeman. For fifteen years he gave the Church in 
Texas the fullest measure of consecrated service. In spite of 
the hardships of travel and the handicap of his own uncertain 
health, he visited Texas almost every year, bringing to her 
parishes and missions the encouragement of his own zeal and 
the wise counsel of his learning and experience. 

What sort of place was Texas during its years as a Republic? 
Not so very different from the West and Southwest of the 
United States at the time, according to Bishop Polk: 


“The population is composed of very much the same 
material, having the same pursuits and sympathies, though 
somewhat more dispersed. The civil arrangement seems to be 
perfected, and the rights of citizens as effectually secured as 
they are in our states generally... . It is at present the great 
receptacle of our surplus population, and will advance, in the 
increase of its inhabitants, quite as rapidly as any of our 
western states.’’*® 


Some of the “surplus population” which was flowing into 
Texas during these years was not altogether distinguished for 
industry or sobriety. Popular rumors had exaggerated the 
case, with the result that it was very commonly believed in 
the United States that most emigrants to Texas were fugitives 
from justice, bad characters, and ne’er-do-wells generally. 
Churchmen who wrote home in those days were rather obviously 
on the defensive, seeking to reassure the people of North and 
East that the citizens of the Republic were a very fine lot. 
Bishop Polk emphasized the fact that the population of Gal- 
veston “appeared to be highly respectable and would compare 
very well with that found in any town of our own country 
of equal age.”** Mr. Ives’ first letter from Matagorda stated 
that 


“Strange as it may seem, the congregation will by no means 
in point of intelligence and respectability suffer in comparison- 
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with our congregations generally in the United States. I have 
no marvelous stories to tell you, but I would simply say that 

I have ... seen few towns in the Southern United States - 
where there is more intelligence and morality, more respect for 
religion or a stronger desire for the benefits of the institutions 
of the gospel, than in this place.’’*° 2 


However, it should be added that there must have been a 
few residents of Matagorda of the type that gave Texas her 
early reputation. For, in July, 1843, Mr. Ives reported “a 
great external moral renovation [which is] still advancing. 
The change in Texas in this respect, during the last eighteen 
months, is beyond anything of the kind I have ever before 
witnessed. Many of dissolute character have gone; the com- 
munity is more orderly, sober, and industrious, and more 
ready to support law and order.”’** And the following public 
notice, which “all the periodicals of the Church are requested to 
give . . . several insertions,’ appeared in The Churchman in 
1843: 2 


“At a consultation of the undersigned Missionaries, held at 
Galveston, April 8th, 1843; 

“Resolved, that all communicants of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, or elsewhere, who shall hereafter remove 
to Texas, be requested to bring satisfactory testimonials of 
Christian character; and that they enjoyed the confidence of 
their rectors at the time of their emigration. 

“We feel constrained to say, that we cannot hereafter admit 
any emigrant to the communion without such testimonials. We 
have come to this decision for the protection and welfare of 
the Church in Texas; and also to save ourselves the mortifica- 
tion to which we have in some instances been already 


subjected. “CaLes S. Ives, 


“BENJAMIN Eaton, 
““CHARLES GILLETT.”’4? 


An interesting account of conditions in Texas appears in a 
letter from an unnamed Methodist missionary in Houston to 
the Church Advocate, reprinted in The Spirit of Missions, 
April, 1839. In Houston, he says, “two theatres are open 
every night,’ but no church has been built and “no denomi- 
nation of Christians has yet organized a society.’’ Business is 
flourishing and “houses are going up in every street” in spite 
of the great expense of materials and labor. “Houses for 
Galvestion are actually imported from New York’’—just as was 
the church building for Matagorda a year or two later. There 
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are many “groups of devoted Christians awaiting anxiously 
[the visits of missionaries| and ready to yield their assistance 
toward the establishment of Churches.” Yet the increase of 
speculation in land, and the excitement of an inflated material 
prosperity were causing many new settlers to lapse into indif- 
ference towards religion, or into actual wickedness. “A 
Christian minister cannot enter this land without experiencing 
exercises of mind, inexpressibly intense. The field is indefinitely 
wide, and almost entirely unoccupied; the harvest is white, 
and perishing for lack of the laborer.’’** 

The same appeal was repeatedly made, by the Board of 
Missions, by Bishop Polk, by Bishop Freeman, and by resi- 
dents of Texas: ‘Send us men!” “But,” added Colonel W. F. 
Gray, “send us men of good character or none.’’** The Church 
must not jeopardize her future by sending out missionaries 
who might bring her into disrepute, or who might lack the 
courage demanded by conditions in the new field. As Bishop 
Freeman expressed it in his first Triennial Report to the 
General Convention: 


“To earnest, devoted, self-denying men, capable of ‘endur- 
ing hardness’ in the cause of Christ, there is scarcely a more 
promising field in the whole range of our missionary opera- 
tions than that presented by Texas. But those who incline to 
enter that field should know, beforehand, that by far the larger 
part of the country is in a state of nature; that it is a land of 
‘magnificent distances’ and that the missionary in his travels 
will find no roads or turnpikes and very few bridges. On the 
other hand he may be assured that he will find men every- 
where ready to hear the Gospel, showing great respect for 
religion, intelligent, kind-hearted, and hospitable.”’*° 


One of the first duties which the missionaries of our Church 
took upon themselves was that of aiding the cause of educa- 
tion. The people of Texas, from the very first, professed 
themselves to be keenly interested in the establishment of 
schools; and the failure to encourage education was one of the 
charges against the government of Mexico in the Declaration 
of Independence.**® Our Church from the beginning lent her 
aid to the development of schools. Ives and Chapman were both 
teachers, and gave much of their time to their week-day 
schools. In Galveston, Mr. Eaton regarded the establishment 
of a parochial school as second in importance only to the 
building of a church. He reported that he had “an excellent 
teacher . . . and about sixty scholars, who are ready to 
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take possession of the building as soon as we can get it up.” 
And he said that Bishop Polk had written him that, next to 
permanent episcopal supervision, nothing was so much needed 
by the Church in Texas as well organized schools under the 
direct control and administration of the Church.’ Bishop Polk, 
in his second letter about Texas, urged the immediate acquisition 
of a “body of land eligibly situated and sufficiently abundant 
for the use of a college and theological seminary.’’*° 

It is of course true that this anxiety for schools was consid- 
erably affected by denominational zeal—the desire to keep the 
children of Church families under the constant influence of 
their own form of religion. Yet there was also the sense of 
responsibility that a Church which professed to be the “friend 
and patroness of learning’ should render her full contribution 
to ‘‘a country where few schools of any kind exist.’’*® From 
its earliest days the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas has 
had much at heart the obligation to teach as well as preach. 
During the winter of 1845-1846, a Charter was obtained for a 
University at Matagorda. Mr. Ives’ name appeared at the head 
of the list of Trustees, and he wrote that this institution might 
be opened under the auspices of the Church if the Church in 
the United States would give it adequate support.°’ Caleb S. 
Ives and Charles Gillette joined Chauncy Richardson, R. E. B. 
Baylor, and others in signing the call for the meeting of the 
“Convention of the Friends of Education” which assembled 
January 9, 1846, and laid the foundations of educational 
progress in Texas.”* 

The long and honorable history of St. Mary’s College in 
Dallas, and St. Mary’s Hall and the West Texas Military 
Academy in San Antonio, is evidence of the same spirit 
animating the Bishops and people of a later generation. And 
the work in connection with the University of Texas at Austin, 
to which Bishop Kinsolving devoted so large a measure of his 
energy and affection, is another spiritual descendant of the 
schoolroom at Matagorda. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DIOCESE 


The work of the Church in Texas took on a new vigor with 
the arrival of Bishop Freeman in the southwest. Not long after 
his consecration, in December, 1845, Texas had become 
annexed to the United States. Although Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory were the first responsibility of the Bishop, 
he found time and strength to visit Texas almost every year. 
He was fully aware of the importance of the State, and seems 
to have considered it a more promising field than the other 
parts of his jurisdiction. On February 17, 1845, he left his 
home in Newcastle, Delaware, and arrived in Galveston on 
March 18. After visiting Galveston, Houston, and Matagorda, 
he sailed from Galveston on April 10 for New Orleans, en 
route to Arkansas. He then returned to Delaware for his 
family. The following spring, he came to Texas again and 
spent nearly two months, March 13 to May 10, 1846, in a more 
extensive visitation.” 

The parishes already established, Matagorda, Houston, and 
Galveston, were steadily growing. In Houston, a brick church 
had been begun in the late summer of 1845. This was about 
two-thirds complete when Bishop Freeman reached Houston 
in April, 1846, but work had been suspended on account of 
insufficient funds. However, the building was finished during 
the ensuing year, and was consecrated by Bishop Freeman on 
May 9, 1847.* The Bishop reported to the General Convention 
of 1847 that there were about eighty communicants of the 
Church in Houston, of whom thirty-five had been confirmed 
on the occasion of his visit in May, 1847. The new church was 
already too small for the growing congregations. And the 
Reverend Mr. Gillette had just written the Bishop that another 
large class was being prepared for confirmation and would be 
ready soon.* In Galveston, too, the work was advancing, and 
there was talk of building a larger church in order to accom- 
modate the increasing congregations. The parishes in Houston 
and Galveston became self-supporting on July 1, 1846. In 
Matagorda progress was less pronounced; the town was not 
growing, and the church was meeting with some hostility on the 
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part of certain newcomers. But the Bishop spoke in high 
terms of the splendid work of Mr. Ives. There were thirty- 
eight communicants in Matagorda, and there were thought to 
be about twenty or more scattered throughout the State. Bishop 
Freeman estimated that there were some two hundred Episco- 
palians in Texas, in 1847. “In various other parts of the 
State [he reported] there is a manifestly growing interest in 
religious things in general, and a decided bias towards the 
Church, and nothing appears to be wanting, with the blessing 
of God, but a band of efficient and faithful missionaries to 
insure a glorious ingathering of the penitent and faithful into 
the fold of Christ.’”* 

Bishop Freeman and his Texas clergy were already doing 
much to extend the Church into new fields. In March, 1843, 
Mr. Gillette visited Washington and Independence. And in the 
summer of 1845, he went to Richmond at the earnest invita- 
tion of friends of the Church there, and held Sunday services. 
In September, 1845, he and Mr. Eaton made a missionary tour 
of the interior and officiated at Austin, San Antonio, and 
Victoria. Mr. Ives visited Brazoria frequently, and organized 
St. John’s Parish there in 1847. Bishop Freeman planned a 
trip through the State in 1846, but excessive rains made travel 
impossible. However, in May, 1847, he held services at Rich- 
mond, Brazoria, Gulf Prairie, Columbia, and Velasco, and 
was much impressed by the opportunity presented by this 
field.® 

The first clergyman who came to aid Bishop Freeman in the 
Texas mission was the Rev. John Freeman Young, of Jack- 
sonville, Florida) Mr. Young began work at Brazoria in 
December, 1847, and also served Gulf Prairie and Columbia. 
Henry Niles Pierce, a candidate for Holy Orders, accom- 
panied Mr. Young from Florida to Texas. And on Sunday, 
April 23, 1848, in Christ Church, Matagorda, Bishop Free- 
man ordained Mr. Pierce to the Diaconate—the first ordina- 
tion in Texas by a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church.® 
It is interesting to note that both of these new missionaries 
were made Bishops some years later. John Freeman Young 
became Bishop of Florida in 1867, and Henry Niles Pierce 
was consecrated Bishop of Arkansas in 1870.” Another mission 
field in Texas was supplied by the appointment of the Rev. 
Henry Sansom to San Augustine and Nacogdoches, in April, 
1848; Mr. Sansom was still in Deacon’s orders, and was 
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advanced to the Priesthood by Bishop Freeman in January, 
1849.° 

The Reverend Mr. Pierce was assigned to Washington 
County and soon reported an encouraging beginning of his 
work there. Congregations grew “both in interest and num- 
bers. Many who were before wholly unaccustomed to the use 
of the Prayer Book now join in our public services; and we 
have more applications for books than we can comply with.” 
In Brenham a place of worship had been purchased; eight 
hundred dollars for a church building had been subscribed in 
Washington, and five hundred in Independence, and the mis- 
sionary hoped that buildings would soon be made available.® 

Bishop Freeman was much pleased by the work which Mr. 
Young was doing in the Brazoria field, and by that of Mr. 
Sansom at San Augustine and Nacogdoches. But there are no 
published reports from either of these clergymen to tell of 
their first labors in the new fields. The Bishop himself was 
a tireless missionary, and his efforts contributed much to the 
development of the work. Besides his regular visits to the 
organized parishes and missions, he made a point of extend- 
ing his labors to other places and doing all he could to prepare 
the way for workers who were yet to be found. Several im- 
portant fields were thus opened: Marshall and Clarksville, 
Huntsville—‘‘a beautiful and growing town’’—Austin, La 
Grange, Columbus, Victoria, and Port Lavaca. ‘The prospects 
of the Church in Texas are, indeed, at this moment everywhere 
brightening . . . and nothing is wanting to her very great 
advancement and success, but an adequate accession to the 
present band of faithful clergy. The prospect is bright and 
encouraging now. But let a few, a very few more years pass 
before this pleasant and beautiful land is taken possession of 
by the Church, and our way will be hedged up, the favorable 
season will have passed, and our most strenuous efforts to 
advance the Banner of the Church may be unavailing.’’*® Truly 
a prophetic comment! 


We may safely assume that one very important matter was 
often discussed by the Bishop in the course of his travels; that 
was the organization of the parishes and missions of Texas 
into a Diocese. Twice already an attempt had been made to 
effect a Diocesan organization. On May 8, 1843, Ives, Gillette, 
and Eaton met in Christ Church, Matagorda, to consider form- 
ing a Diocese; but they came to the conclusion that this step 
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was not yet expedient. Again, on May 26, 1847, these three 
clergymen with Bishop Freeman and lay delegates from four 
parishes assembled in Trinity Church, Galveston, for the’ pur- 
pose of organizing the Diocese of Texas. However, the major- 
ity voted against the proposed measure “on the ground that it 
might involve the parishes in an expense which they were not 
able to bear.’’** 

But the Church in Texas continued to grow in strength; and 
early in December, 1848, at the request of both clergy and 
laity, Bishop Freeman issued a call for the Primary Conven- 
tion, to be held in Christ Church, Matagorda, on the first day 
of January, 1849. When the appointed day arrived, there were 
present the Bishop and three clergy, the Rev. Caleb S. Ives, the 
Rev. Charles Gillette, and the Rev. J. F. Young. Dr. P. A. 
Davenport of Brazoria, Messrs. James Dennison, Thomas C. 
Stewart, and William Sartwell of Matagorda, were the lay- 
men who answered to the roll call. That afternoon, Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor of Christ Church, Houston, arrived and took 
his place in the Convention. Some of those who had requested 
the Bishop to call the meeting, including the Rev. Mr. Eaton 
of Galveston, were absent, “detained, as is believed, by the 
rumor of an epidemic, or by high waters.” And the Rev. Mr. 
Pierce, being a Deacon, was not included in the minutes; but 
it may be supposed that he was present, as he was ordained. 
Priest in Christ Church, Matagorda, two days later.*? The Con- 
vention elected the Rev. Charles Gillette as its Secretary, and 
then adopted a resolution of organization in the following 
words: 


“Whereas the Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, living in Texas, have been for 
some time past, desirous of uniting themselves into a Diocese, 
... And whereas, the present meeting of the Clergy and Laity 
of said Church, was called by the Right Rev. Bishop, presid- 
ing, at their request; ... Therefore, 

“Be it resolved by this meeting, That the Clergy and Laity 
of said Church, living in Texas, are hereby united and formed 
into a Diocese, to be styled and known as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the State of Texas... .” 


A constitution and body of canons were drawn up and adopted, 
and a Standing Committee elected. The Diocese was placed 
“under the full Episcopal charge and authority” of Bishop 
Freeman. Deputies to the General Convention were elected and 
were “authorized and requested, to apply for the admission 
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of this Diocese to representation in that body.” The Conven- 
tion then adjourned, to meet in Houston, on the second Thurs- 
day of December, 1849.** 

The parishes which composed the Diocese at that time 
(charter members, so to speak) were Christ Church, Mata- 
gorda; Christ Church, Houston; Trinity Church, Galveston; 
St. John’s Church, Brazoria; Christ Church, San Augustine; 
and Christ Church, Nacogdoches. The missions in Washington 
County had not yet been organized; and there were also congre- 
gations in Austin and San Antonio which had not yet perfected 
their organization. 

Two days after the Primary Convention adjourned, on 
January 3, 1849, Bishop Freeman ordained the Rev. Henry 
Niles Pierce to the Priesthood in Christ Church, Matagorda. 
After visiting Brazoria, the Bishop proceeded to Houston, 
where he ordained the Rev. Henry Sansom to the Priesthood 
on Sunday, January 14. Mr. Sansom had not been able to 
get to Matagorda for the Convention. Heavy rains had made 
the streets of Houston impassable, and an epidemic of cholera 
was an additional impediment in the way of church services. 
For this reason no confirmation was held either in Houston or 
in Galveston. On February 11, 1849, Bishop Freeman sailed 
from Galveston for New Orleans, thus concluding his fifth 
visit to Texas.** 

During the summer of 1849, the Diocese was bereaved of 
its senior clergyman and pioneer missionary, the Rev. Caleb S. 
Ives. “His arduous labors there [in Texas], together with the 
enervating character of the climate, had so undermined his 
health that he was constrained to leave his post and seek 
renewed strength for his Master’s work in his native air of 
Vermont.” But the purpose of his journey was not fulfilled; 
and on July 27, 1849, he passed away, at the age of fifty-one.*® 
For ten years he did valiant service on the Church’s frontier ; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing the Diocese organized by 
a Convention assembled in the parish which he himself had 
founded. : 

Because of serious illness in Bishop Freeman’s family, he 
found it impossible to leave Little Rock in time for the date 
appointed for the next meeting of the Convention. Taking 
advantage of the discretionary authority given him by the 
Primary Convention, he deferred the meeting to May 9, 1850. 
The Bishop entered the Diocese from Arkansas in March, and 
reached San Augustine on the thirtieth of that month. After 
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visiting San Augustine, Nacogdoches, and Huntsville, he 
journeyed slowly across East Texas, frequently delayed by 
heavy rains and swollen streams. When the hour arrived for 
the Convention, several of the clergy and lay delegates gathered 
_ in Christ Church, Houston, but the Bishop had not come. They 
adjourned until the following morning, and again until the 
afternoon. Finally, on Saturday, May 11, Bishop Freeman 
reached Houston and the Convention began its deliberations. 

The reports submitted showed an encouraging growth all 
over the Diocese. The Rev. S. D. Dennison of Massachusetts 
had taken up the work of Mr. Ives at Matagorda. The Rev. 
John F. Fish of New York had arrived in San Antonio as 
Chaplain of the Army Post, and was also ministering to the 
civilian population. Under his leadership, Trinity Parish, San 
Antonio, had been organized, and this church was now 
admitted to the Diocese by the Convention. Other new parishes 
admitted were St. Peter’s, Brenham; St. Paul’s, Washington, 
and St. Paul’s, “Fireman’s Hill,’ Polk County.* The older 
parishes had all increased their membership. At San Augustine, 
work had commenced on a substantial brick church, and the. 
walls were already up. The congregation at Nacogdoches was 
worshipping in the Court House, but was planning to erect 
a building soon. During the sixteen months since the Primary 
Convention, two Deacons had been made Priests and two 
Candidates for Holy Orders had been admitted.”7 

In his address to the Convention, Bishop Freeman suggested 
two important constructive measures, both of which were 
favorably received by those present. The first was the appoint- 
ment of a Diocesan Missionary “whose duty it should be to 
visit the unoccupied points . . . and the yet unexplored parts 
of the Diocese, for the purpose of finding out the scattered 
members of the flock and bringing them into the fold.” The 
Convention voted its hearty approval of this plan, and also 
authorized the appointment of a Committee on Diocesan Mis- 
sions, ‘““whose business it shall be to devise means for raising, 
and to collect monies, for the support of such a missionary.” 
Eaton, Gillette, and Pierce were named as members of this 
committee. They reported the following year that they had 
not succeeded in finding a suitable person to serve as Mission- 
ary. [he committee was continued, but made no further report, 
and the subject was not again taken up.*® 

The second recommendation of the Bishop was that a school 
be established by the Diocese, in order to provide for the educa- 
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tion of children under Church auspices, and more particularly 
to encourage and train candidates for the ministry. The Bishop 
informed the Convention that he had received ‘‘a letter from 
a Clergyman, possessed of some means of his own, and having 
had experience in the business of instruction, who intimates 
a willingness and a desire to cooperate with us in the establish- 
ment of just such an Institution as the one suggested.’ The 
Convention promptly accepted the Bishop’s proposal and elected 
a committee to select a suitable site, secure a faculty, and “put 
the school in active and efficient operation.” The Rev. Charles 
Gillette and the Rev. Benjamin Eaton were the clerical mem- 
bers of this committee; the lay members were Guy M. Bryan, 
George Butler, and Gen. J. F. Henderson.**® The result of their 
efforts was the establishment of an academy at Anderson, 
which had a somewhat precarious existence from 1851 to 1856. 
But its story.-must be reserved for a later chapter. 

After completing the usual elections and other routine 
measures, the Convention unanimously adopted a resolution 
earnestly requesting Bishop Freeman to move to Texas and 
make his home “at some central and convenient point within 
the bounds of this Diocese.’’*? But the Bishop was loyal to his 
struggling flock in Arkansas, and did not feel able to comply 
with this request. 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio, the following October. On October 
4, 1850, the Diocese of Texas was admitted to union with the 
Convention, and the next day the Rev. Messrs. Eaton and 
Gillette took their seats as clerical deputies. On October 7, the 
Rev. Mr. Young joined them, and Col. James Reily of Hous- 
ton, the first lay deputy, took his place in the House.** No 
other lay deputy, of those elected by the Diocesan Convention, 
made the long journey to Cincinnati. But Mr. Peter W. Gray, 
son of Col. William Fairfax Gray, arrived in Cincinnati a few 
days after the General Convention had assembled. Eaton and 
Gillette constituted a majority of the Standing Committee of 
the Diocese; so they held a special meeting on October 14, 
1850, and elected Mr. Gray a lay deputy. He therefore took 
his place in the House of Deputies and served during the 
remainder of the session.” 

The report of the Diocese submitted to the General Conven- 
tion of 1850 showed that at the end of its first year of existence 
it had eight clergymen and ten organized parishes. Of these 
parishes, six reported two hundred and sixty-two communi- 
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cants; and in three parishes there were thirty-three Sunday 
School teachers and two hundred and ten pupils. After reciting 
other items of statistical information, the report concluded 
with a prayer “that the Great Head of the Church will direct 
the attention of some of our brethren, who may be suited, to 
labor amongst a community remarkable for general intel- 
ligence.”** The Diocese of Texas was now a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the American Church. 


CQebaWe ai SURGee 
THE GROWTH OF THE DIOCESE, 1850-1859 


The parishes which composed the Diocese of Texas in 1850 
were all situated in the southern and eastern portions of the 
State. Brownsville, San Antonio, and Austin were on the west- 
ern frontier; Nacogdoches, San Augustine, and Marshall were 
the northernmost stations. This reflects, approximately, the 
general condition of the State at the time. Waco, Dallas, and 
Fort Worth were little more than trading posts on the edge of 
civilization. In all the Diocese there were possibly as many as 
three hundred communicants.* In the whole State of Texas, 
according to the census of 1850, there were 154,034 white 
persons, 397 free colored persons, and 58,161 slaves. During 
the next decade the population of Texas nearly trebled itself. 
The census of 1860 showed 421,411 white persons, 339 free 
colored persons, and 180,682 slaves.” The increase in the 
number of communicants was almost in the same proportion. 
The report of the Diocese to the General Convention of 1859 
estimated that there were seven hundred communicants of the 
Church in Texas. In 1850, the Diocese had seven clergymen 
and ten organized parishes; in 1859, there were twelve clergy- 
men and twenty-four parishes.* It will be interesting to note 
the development of some of these parishes before we turn to 
the record of the Diocese as a whole. 


The Church of the Advent, Brownsville, made a courageous 
struggle against many obstacles, largely because of the devoted 
labors of its first minister, the Rev. William Passmore. Coming 
from North Carolina in 1851, Mr. Passmore found four com- 
municants in Brownsville, one man and three women. The 
layman, Mr. Joseph P. Conthony of Boston, Massachusetts, 
had taken the lead in organizing the group and in securing the 
appointment of Mr. Passmore by the Board of Missions. At 
that time Brownsville had a population of about five thousand ; 
but not more than one out of ten worshipped anywhere, and 
of those who did attend church more than half were Roman 
Catholics. Moral conditions would have been bad, anyway, and 
were made worse by the location of Brownsville on the border. 
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Nevertheless, the city gave promise of great importance both 
as a seaport and as a center of international trade; and the 
future of the parish seemed very encouraging.* 

But Mr. Passmore had hardly commenced work when 
another revolution broke out in Mexico. The disturbance 
“withered the commerce of Brownsville and caused very heavy 
losses among our men of business,’ wrote Mr. Passmore. 
“This stopped us from building [a church but] as the ability 
was taken away ... the will to do all things was daily in- 
creased.”® A suitable place of worship. was rented and fur- 
nished, and the Church of the Advent was organized as a 
parish and admitted to the Diocese at the Convention of 1851.° 
Neither Mr. Passmore nor any of his laymen attended that 
Convention; but the following year the Rector determined to 
make the long journey to Chapel Hill, where the session of 
1852 was to be held. His trip was full of adventures, and he 
narrowly escaped death on three occasions; but at last, after 
nearly a month on the road, he arrived safely at Chapel Hill. 
However, he decided to return home by stage to New Orleans 
and thence by boat to Brownsville.’ 

During the winter of 1852-1853, Mr. Passmore went to the 
Eastern States where he secured subscriptions amounting to 
$2,400.00 for the erection of a church. The building was 
completed early in 1854, after many delays caused by yellow 
fever and unsettled business conditions. It was a brick struc- 
ture with a belfry, with stained glass windows in the chancel. 
There were seats for two hundred and fifty, and all the pews 
were free—rather a novelty in those days when most parishes 
derived their support largely from pew rents.*° A picture of 
this church was published in The Spirit of Missions, April, 
1856, as an illustration of a former mission which had become 
self-supporting. Mr. Passmore had resigned his missionary 
appointment on October 1, 1854.° But there were still hard 
times ahead. Brownsville was not prospering, and members of 
the parish continued to move away. “The stagnation of busi- 
ness ... has caused the population of Brownsville to fall from 
five thousand (which was the number when I came here) to 
two thousand five hundred [in 1857] ... Then again, we have 
had to buy the church lots, the second time; as those from 
whom we first purchased, have since been proved to have had 
no good title.’’*® But at last the second payment was completed, 
the church was entirely repaired and repainted, pavements were 
Jaid, and Mr. Passmore could regard his work as finished. He 
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resigned early in 1859 to accept a call to St. John’s Church, 
Camden, New Jersey. Bishop Freeman was never able to visit 
Brownsville during Mr. Passmore’s rectorate, and for that 
reason no person was confirmed. But sixty-seven people were 
received as “ready and desirous to be confirmed,” between 
1851 and 1859.** Unfortunately, no clergyman came to take 
Mr. Passmore’s place, and the Church of the Advent remained 
in a state of suspended animation until after the formation of 
the Missionary District of Western Texas in 1874. 


Austin is another city in which the Church began its work 
under very interesting circumstances. The Rev. Caleb S. Ives 
was the first clergyman of our Church to hold services there. 
During the autumn of 1840, he went to Austin to recuperate 
from an attack of fever, and found several Episcopalians liv- 
ing in the city. He spent one Sunday with them, preaching 
and administering the Holy Communion, and baptizing one 
adult and two infants. The Rev. Benjamin Eaton held a 
service in Austin in November, 1845.** And in September, 
1847, the Rev. Charles Gillette of Houston visited Austin and 
organized a parish by the name of Christ Church. But there 
was no settled minister in Austin at the time, and no progress 
was made until the arrival of the Rev. Edward Fontaine in 
January, 1851. As there were already four other parishes in the 
Diocese named “Christ Church,’ Mr. Fontaine reorganized the 
parish in Austin as the Church of the Epiphany.” 

Mr. Fontaine’s connection with Austin had begun at a much 
earlier date. In 1841 he was private secretary to President 
Lamar, and lived in Austin until the seat of government was 
removed to Washington in the following year. There was no 
clergyman of any denomination in the capital city, and Fon- 
taine himself was not a member of any Church. But he resolved 
to do what he could for the moral and religious welfare of his 
fellow-citizens. He organized a Sunday School of one hundred 
and forty scholars, and also “preached to the whole population 
of the city every Sunday, to the white people in the capitol, 
and to the negroes in a beautiful grove of evergreen oaks.” 
But with the removal of the government, Austin fell into a 
serious decline; “nothing but the inability to get away kept 
any of the population there . . . Austin presented a dreary 
prospect” for several years. Finally, the annexation of Texas 
to the United States and the definite location of the capital in 
Austin revived the fortunes of the city; and in 1851 the popu- 
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lation was increasing rapidly and new buildings were going 
up everywhere. Meanwhile, Fontaine had taught school in 
Independence for a short period, and then had gone to Missis- 
sippi and entered the Episcopal Church. He was ordained to 
the Ministry in 1848, and served at Aberdeen and then at 
Canton, Mississippi. In 1851, he returned to Austin as Rector 
of the parish church. He soon succeeded in building up a 
congregation which “is the largest in the city, and embraces 
the most of the intelligent officers of the State Government and 
the United States Army, lawyers, doctors, and merchants.” A 
room was rented and fitted up as a place of worship, a choir 
was organized and “if some one would only beg us a melodeon, 
how it would gladden our hearts! ... A glass tumbler and a 
place of white crockery” served as vessels for the Holy Com- 
munion. Funds were being raised to build a Church—“a last- 
ing gothic structure of stone.’ Work was begun not long after 
this report was written, and the church was finished, after 
several delays, in 1854. Bishop Freeman consecrated the build- 
ing on Sunday, May 6, 1855.** : 

Before long the congregation in Austin began to be torn by 
discord. The official reports throw little light on the situation, 
but Bishop Kinsolving told me that the parish was divided into 
those who accepted “the gospel according to Jeff Davis” and 
those who followed “the gospel according to Abe Lincoln.” 
Mr. Fontaine was a native of Virginia, and evidently his sup- 
porters were the southerners of the congregation. On April 1, 
1856, more than twenty of the forty-nine communicants of 
the Church of the Epiphany withdrew and organized Christ 
Church. The new parish called as its Rector the Rev. Charles 
Gillette, whose lack of sympathy for the Confederacy led to 
a prolonged controversy with Bishop Gregg a few years later.** 
Mr. Gillette went to work with vigor, and by 1859 had built 
up his congregation until it was more than twice as large as 
the Church of the Epiphany. This was the state of affairs when 
Bishop Gregg was elected. Just about that time, the Rev. Mr. 
Fontaine resigned and returned to Mississippi. The members 
of both parishes decided that it was useless to perpetuate the 
division; and accordingly, in July, 1859, they dropped both 
of the old names and organized a new parish which they named 
St. David’s Church as a compliment to Bishop Gregg, who 
was Rector of St. David’s Church, Cheraw, South Carolina, 
at the time of his election as Bishop of Texas. Mr. Gillette 
became the first Rector of the new parish,’® and the building 
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of the Church of the Epiphany was taken over by St. David’s. 
Enlarged, changed, and remodeled a number of times, this old 
structure is now part of the present St. David’s Church. 


We have already noticed the establishment of Trinity 
Church, San Antonio, under Chaplain Fish of the United 
States Army. The Chaplain was transferred to another station 
in 1852, and the Rev. Charles Rottenstein, formerly a Method- 
ist minister, took charge of the parish on April 1, 1853. The 
membership of the congregation increased from thirteen, in 
1851, to fifty-two in 1854. But Mr. Rottenstein left San An- 
tonio during the latter part of 1854, and the parish remained 
vacant until it was declared officially dead in 1858." 

The next episode in the life of the Church in San Antonio 
was the attempt to establish a mission among the German 
population. As early as 1853 Bishop Freeman contemplated 
such an enterprise, but regarded Galveston as the most favor- 
able location because it was the port of entry for a large num- 
ber of immigrants.*° However, for some reason that is not 
stated, San Antonio was chosen, and on June 1, 1854, the 
Rev. George Rottenstein, brother of Charles, was appointed 
“missionary to the German population of San Antonio and 
parts adjacent.’ He arrived on June 3, and was received most 
cordially. He reported that there were about seven thousand 
inhabitants of the city, of whom one-fourth were Germans. 
But in spite of his hopes he made little progress, for he found 
that “the German prejudice against worshipping God in a 
courthouse or a private dwelling is such that they will not sub- 
mit to it.’”*’ As there was in San Antonio neither a church 
building belonging to our communion nor the means to build 
one, Bishop Freeman saw “‘little hope of effecting anything 
in that Mission,” and recommended the transfer of Mr. Rot- 
tenstein to Corsicana. And that was the end of the mission to 
the Germans.” 

For about two years there was little, if any, activity of the 
Church in San Antonio, either among Germans or Anglo- 
Americans. Early in 1858, the Rev. Lucius H. Jones of Seguin 
visited San Antonio and set to work to reorganize the congre- 
gation. He reported to the Convention that “‘the state of affairs 
in San Antonio cannot well be understood by one not ac- 
quainted there. They have been much misrepresented on both 
sides. It will not be wise to attempt a permanent arrangement 
there, except under the advisement of a Bishop. A new Vestry 
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was elected at Easter, which it is hoped will result in unity, 
harmony, and strength.”** Mr. Jones presented to the Conven- 
tion the application of St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, for 
admission to the Diocese. And the Committee on New Parishes, 
finding satisfactory evidence that Trinity Parish was now 
extinct, brought in a favorable report on this application. 
Accordingly, St. Mark’s Parish was duly received into the 
Diocese on April 16, 1858.” 

During the following year good progress was made, and 
it is evident that the old wounds, whatever they may have 
been, had healed. Mr. Jones resigned his charge at Seguin and 
became the first Rector of St. Mark’s, San Antonio. By the 
time of the next Convention, he had raised about four thousand 
dollars in the city of San Antonio, toward the building of a 
church; some of this was in the form of real estate, in addition 
to the site for the church which had been donated. The corner- 
stone was laid by Bishop Gregg, “in the face of a bleak 
norther” on December 22, 1859. During the next two years the 
building fund continued to grow. Among the largest contribu- 
tors and most active workers was Col. Robert E. Lee of the 
United States Army. He had been stationed in San Antonio 
from 1855 to 1857, and then had returned as Commander of 
the Department of Texas late in 1860. But the Civil War, and 
the unsettled conditions which followed, delayed the progress 
of the building and the church was not completed until the 
spring of 1875.” 


The oldest Episcopal church in Texas still standing (1935) 
in practically its original form is Emmanuel Church, Lockhart, 
built in 1856 under the rectorship of the Rev. Joseph Wood 
Dunn. Mr. Dunn organized a parish in Lockhart on August 
19, 1853; and on Sunday, August 21, 1853, he “preached to 
a crowded house, being the first regular Episcopal service 
ever held in Lockhart.” Because of objections raised by the 
owner of the house which they were renting, the Episcopalians 
resolved to erect a building of their own. The work progressed 
slowly during the winter of 1855-1856. The head carpenter 
fell and broke his arm; and the unusually cold weather caused 
further delay. But when Bishop Freeman visited Lockhart on 
May 17, 1857, he found “a substantial structure of ‘concrete’ 
and very creditable to the enterprise of the projector. It is a 
neat building, quite church-like, and excellently adapted to one 
of the great purposes of a Protestant Church, the preaching 
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of the gospel. It is the easiest church to speak in that I am 
acquainted with, and, in reference to the science of acousticks, 
is worthy of imitation.’’* 


Early in the summer of 1857, the Rev. L. H. Jones had 
gone to Corpus Christi to perform a marriage service. He 
found a number of Church people there, and baptized eight 
children during his visit. On Sunday, June 12, he preached in 
the Court House. Mr. Jones regarded Corpus Christi as a 
place of great future importance, and concluded his report by 
saying: “When I get the bronchitis, general debility, or any 
other fashionable disease, I intend to repair to ‘Corpus’ for 
relief. It has two sanative agents not often found together— 
the best of mineral water from an artesian well, and the sea- 
breeze, which never fails.’’*° 


The Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, later Bishop of Arkansas, had 
laid the foundations of the work in Washington County in 
1848, and had established Missions at Brenham, Independence, 
and Washington. The Rev. Lindsay Powell Rucker, “late a 
_ highly respectable Minister of the Campbellite- Baptist denomi- 
nation,”’’* was ordained by Bishop Freeman on May 19, 1850, 
and took charge of the congregation at Chapel Hill. St. Luke’s 
Parish, Chapel Hill, was organized and was admitted to the 
Diocese at the Convention of 1851.°7 Mr. Pierce in the mean- 
time had begun the erection of a stone church at Brenham, but 
he had to suspend work on account of poor crops and unfavor- 
able financial conditions in the community. Early in 1852, he 
accepted a call to Christ Church, Matagorda, leaving Mr. 
Rucker in charge of the entire Washington County field.** Mr. 
Rucker made his home in Washington, where he taught in the 
Masonic Academy in order to relieve the congregations of 
some of the burden of his support. St. Luke’s Church, Chapel 
Hill, was finished in 1853, and “paid for, by extraordinary 
exertions” some time in 1854. St. Paul’s, Washington, was 
completed early in 1854, and was, according to Bishop F'ree- 
man, “decidedly the handsomest . . . in the Diocese, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that at San Augustine.’’ At Brenham, 
where Mr. Pierce had planned to build, the congregation of 
St. Peter’s Parish purchased a church from the Presbyterians 
who had had to sell ‘‘for want of ability to pay for it.”*° 


Bishop Polk had visited a few scattered Church families in 
northeast Texas in 1839 and 1841, but that part of the State 
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was still sparsely settled. In November, 1852, Bishop Freeman 
held services in Boston, Bowie County, Clarksville, and Paris. 
He met with a cordial welcome, and was convinced that these 
northeastern counties were “a most encouraging field of labor 
TOM eather hurchi 


After the failure of the mission to the Germans in San An- 
tonio, the Rev. George Rottenstein visited “the northwestern 
part of the State, a country of excellent beauty, and which 
promises fair to be the heart of Texas.”” On June 1, 1855, he 
“arrived ...in Wacco... and preached there several times.”’ 
But “politics and Know-Nothingism” were exciting the people, 
and he “saw no prospect of a firm establishment in Wacco.” 
He therefore moved on to Corsicana, where he found a more 
favorable field. He organized St. Bartholomew’s Parish and 
held services twice a month, preaching “in the afternoon to the 
colored people of the neighborhood.” On the other two Sun- 
days he visited “General T’s” in Ellis County and “Porter’s 
Bluff” on the Trinity. The courthouse in ~Corsicana, which 
Mr. Rottenstein was using for his services, “took fire, or 
rather was set on fire and burnt down” early in 1856. After 
officiating for a time in the “Hall of the Good Samaritans” 
Mr. Rottenstein decided to move on to Dallas, which was 
promising to develop into a place of some importance. There 
he organized St. Matthew’s Parish, and this church was 
admitted to the Diocese at the Convention of 1857.** 


Meanwhile, the older parishes were making progress. At 
San Augustine, a beautiful brick church was completed in 
1852. But Bishop Freeman was much distressed to find the 
“chancel arrangements . .. far better adapted to the doc- 
trines of the altar as held by the Church of Rome than to the 
pure faith of our own Protestant reformed communion.” 
For this, however, the Rector and congregation were not 
responsible; the guilty party was the architect “whose designs 
were adopted with unsuspecting confidence.”** A church at 
Nacogdoches was commenced in 1851, but the work went on 
slowly and the building was not completed until after 1854.** 
Then, in the summer of 1859, the church at San Augustine 
was seriously damaged by a storm, and part of the north wall 
collapsed. Closely following that disaster came the discovery 
that the parish did not have a clear title to the site; and, after 
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some litigation, the congregation had to relinquish its claim 
and begin all over again.* 

Christ Church, Matagorda, likewise had a hard struggle. 
The town did not grow as had been expected, and many mem- 
bers of the congregation moved away. The church “together 
with nearly all the buildings in the town” was destroyed by a 
storm in September, 1854.°° The Rev. Stephen R. Wright 
became Rector of the parish in 1855, and immediately began 
to raise funds for rebuilding the church. By the end of 1856 
about six thousand dollars had been secured, partly in Mata- 
gorda and partly outside the State. Work on the new building 
was progressing rapidly, when the Rev. Mr. Wright died 
suddenly, January 28, 1857.°° The Rev. C. H. Albert took 
charge in January, 1858, and was able to complete the church, 
so that the first Convention over which Bishop Gregg presided 
was, like that at which the Diocese was organized, held in 
the “Mother Parish” at Matagorda.” 

Trinity Parish, Galveston, continued to grow under the 
able and devoted leadership of Rev. Benjamin Eaton. In the 
spring of 1855, Bishop Freeman “was pleased to learn that 
active measures are at last being taken for the erection of a 
new Church, which the growth of the congregation has for 
some time imperiously demanded.” In June, 1857, Bishop 
Freeman found “the new Trinity Church . . . in a fine state 
of forwardness, the roof being on, and nearly covered. The 
building is of brick, and of ample dimensions.” The first serv- 
ice in the new church was held on November 1, 1857.8 

Christ Church, Houston, suffered from frequent changes of 
Rector, not only during this decade but for many years there- 
after. The Rev. Charles Gillette resigned on December 31, 
1851, in order to take charge of the Diocesan School at Ander- 
son.*’ After three clergymen had come and gone, each staying 
only a few months, the Rev. W. T. Dickinson Dalzell became 
Rector of the Parish on May 16, 1857. Under his leadership, 
the people raised $2,750.00 for a parsonage, and contributed 
$370.00 for an organ to replace the melodeon in the church. 
The old building was in bad shape, however, and services were 
transferred to the courthouse in 1859. Funds were collected 
for a new church, and Mr. Dalzell hoped that the building 
would be complete by the spring of 1860. But an epidemic of 
yellow fever, and then a disastrous fire, followed by a severe 
business depression, caused prolonged delays. And the build- 
ing was still “in an unfinished state’ in February, 1862. In 
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addition to his work in Houston, Mr. Dalzell held missionary 
services in Hempstead and Richmond. In Richmond he organ- 
ized Calvary Parish in 1859, and accomplished the erection of 
a church, largely through the hearty cooperation of Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Kendall, who “in every way exhibited a zealous and 
hearty desire to further the cause of Christ and His Church in 
this now promising field.’’*° 


In his annual address in 1857, Bishop Freeman announced © 
a project sponsored by nine southern Bishops, for the estab- 
lishment of a Church University. The Convention heartily 
endorsed this proposal and elected three Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of the South. One of these trustees, the Rev. J. W. 
Dunn, attended the preliminary meeting in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, in June, 1857, and there was appointed a member of 
the Committee on Location. A second meeting of the trustees 
was held in Montgomery, Alabama, in November, 1857, at 
which the Board voted to adopt “a site called. Sewanee, situ- 
ated upon the Cumberland plateau.” The war broke out before 
the University could be put into operation, and in the course 
of the Civil War its endowment was swept away. But in 1867 
the interrupted work was taken up, and in September, 1868, 
the University of the South began its active life.* 


The story of the Diocesan School is a complicated one, but 
it should not be omitted entirely from this sketch. The Dio- 
cesan Convention of 1850 had approved the suggestion made 
by Bishop Freeman, and in 1851 the Rev. Charles Gillette was 
commissioned to organize the school. The Masonic Lodge at 
Anderson, Grimes County, offered to the Diocese a school- 
house and tract of land, which the Convention accepted; and 
on January 5, 1852, the academy was opened with Mr. Gillette 
as principal. On February 4, 1853, the Legislature granted a 
charter to this school under the name of St. Paul’s College. By 
1854, the school had about sixty pupils, of whom thirty were 
boarders; and there were three students in the collegiate 
department. 

But the school had no financial resources except the private 
means of Mr. Gillette and a few personal subscriptions from 
church people. Debts accumulated, disputes over questions of 
policy and location threatened the stability of the institution, 
and in the fall of 1856 the school closed its doors and the 
Masonic Lodge resumed possession of the building. Some 
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rather desultory efforts were made towards reimbursing the 
creditors; but before very much had been accomplished the 
Civil War so upset the economic life of Texas that this debt 
went the way of many others and was forgotten by all 
concerned.*? 

In addition to Matagorda Academy (see above, p. 2) and 
St. Paul’s College, there were a number of other schools 
founded and conducted under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church during these early years. But none of them achieved 
more than local importance, and all were short-lived.** 


CHAPTER FOUR 
EFFORTS TO SECURE A RESIDENT BISHOP FOR TEXAS 


At the Diocesan Convention in Galveston on May 1, 1851, 
Bishop Freeman told the assembled delegates that “the time is 
near at hand, if it be not already come, when it will be abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare and due progress of the Church, 
that you should have a Bishop exclusively your own.” From 
the time of his consecration, Bishop Freeman had made his 
home in Little Rock, and had considered that his first respon- 
sibility was to Arkansas. Under these circumstances he could 
not give to Texas the attention which the rapid growth of the 
State was demanding. What the Diocese needed was “a rest- 
dent Bishop, a Bishop, whose undivided attention and labors, 
may be given to the Diocese, and who shall identify himself 
for life, with its best interests.’’ The Convention thereupon 
voted that this be made a ‘“‘matter for the serious consideration 
and deliberation of the next Convention.’’ Every member of 
the Diocese was urged fo pray over the subject, and an effort 
was to be made to secure a full attendance at the Convention 
of 1852. 

When the Convention assembled at Chapel Hill in May, 
1852, the election of a Bishop was made the order of the day 
for Saturday morning, May 15. The special committee had 
stated very emphatically “that it is our plain duty to elect.” 
And the Convention promptly chose the Rt. Rev. George W. 
Freeman by unanimous vote of both clergy and laity on the 
first ballot. Bishop Freeman thanked the delegates heartily, 
and asked for time to consider his decision. At the Convention 
of 1853, he was prepared to announce that he must decline; 
but at the earnest request of the clergy he agreed to say nothing 
for the present. But in 1854 he formally announced that he 
could not accept.’ 

This prompt and unanimous election is one evidence of the 
affection which the people of the Diocese felt toward Bishop 
Freeman, And he certainly deserved it. For his leadership had 
much to do with the steady growth of the Church in Texas 
which was described in the preceding chapter. In many com- 
munities he was the first to hold the services of our Church. 
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When a parish was without a minister, his visits served to 
keep the work alive. In all cases his coming must have been 
an occasion for the genuine quickening of the religious interest 
of the congregation. To the General Convention of 1853, he 
described his work in this way: 


“Tn all [stations] I have found it necessary to spend several 
days, generally including a Sunday, in order to give full 
effect to my ministry by preaching frequently, and becoming 
acquainted with the people and visiting them from house to 
house .. . People assemble from the country around, a series 
of religious services are held, and we have all the benefit with- 
out the confusion and wild excitement of what is styled out- 
side of the church, the protracted meeting. Not infrequently, 
the result is a larger number confirmed than had been antici- 
pated by the clergyman, and the holding of confirmation more 
than once in the same parish. These occasions are usually 
highly encouraging to the minister, and consoling to the way- 
worn Bishop.’ 


His relations with his own clergy were apparently cordial, 
although formal reports and official addresses do not contain 
much material of a personal nature. In an era when denomina- 
tional feeling sometimes led to bitter hostility, Bishop Freeman 
maintained also the respect and affection of ministers and 
people of other communions. One example of several instances 
of this friendliness is found in the Bishop’s account of his 
first visit to Clarksville: “The Rev. Mr. Anderson, a Presby- 
terian clergyman, whose acquaintance I had formed some 
years before in Arkansas . . . made arrangements for my use 
of the building which he occupied . . . as a church. He and 
Mrs. Anderson showed me the further kindness of under- 
taking the responses, which they did with great accuracy, thus 
enabling me to perform the full service of the church, during 
my stay.’’* 

At the time of his election in 1844, Bishop Freeman was 
fifty-five years of age. Although described on one occasion as 
“a portly dignified clergyman about six feet in height, of 
robust and vigorous appearance,’ yet his work was frequently 
interrupted by illness. His last journey to Texas, in 1857, was 
made while he was suffering intensely from rheumatism which 
at times almost completely paralyzed him. But in spite of all 
handicaps, he visited Texas thirteen times between 1844 and 
1858. In 1855, he estimated that the visitations made up to 
that time represented over thirty-five thousand miles of travel. 
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And they were not easy miles. Usually he traveled by stage 
coach ; sometimes by private vehicle. Often he was delayed by 
bad weather or swollen streams. Three times the Annual Con- 
vention of the Diocese assembled on the date appointed but 
had to wait two or even three days for the arrival of the 
Bishop, whose journey had been interrupted by storms and 
high water.® 

Besides his own infirmities, Bishop Freeman had to carry a 
burden of anxiety and grief. In 1855 he “‘left home . . . with 
no little hesitation, on account of the very feeble and precarious 
state of my wife’s health.” He shortened his visitation and 
hurried home after the Convention, but “with all my haste, 
I was enabled to reach home only one week before my faithful 
companion of thirty-seven years passed to her great reward.” 
Mrs. Freeman died June 18, 1855,’ and on January 21, 1857, 
the Bishop’s oldest son died in Mississippi. The Bishop him- 
self was quite ill during his visit to Texas in the spring of 
1857, and after his return to Little Rock he grew gradually 
worse.” On January 17, 1858, he rose from his sick bed to 
officiate at an Ordination. That was his last official act. On 
April 29, 1858, he passed away, in his sixty-ninth year.* The 
Diocese of Texas owes much to his leadership in the days of 
its infancy, and the debt was recognized by the clergy and 
people of the Bishop’s own day; partly by the tribute of his 
election to the episcopate, and partly by the frequent official 
expressions of esteem in resolutions of the Convention. “Ever 
firm, faithful, and conscientious in the discharge of duty, while 
at the same time, he was kind and conciliatory, he has done 
much to lay a broad and firm foundation for the Church in 
Wexds inn 

It was at the Convention of 1854 that Bishop Freeman 
announced his decision to decline his election as Bishop of 
Texas. In 1855 the question was again discussed, but the 
delegates voted to defer the election until the following year, 
partly because the support of a Bishop had not been fully 
assured, and partly because the attendance was not large 
enough to be representative of the whole Diocese. The Conven- 
tion appointed a committee to devise ways and means for 
raising the salary of a Bishop, and announced to the whole 
Diocese that the election would be held in 1856.” 

On Saturday, April 12, 1856, the Convention, meeting in 
Galveston, took up the business of electing a Bishop. On the 
first ballot the clergy nominated the Rev. Arthur Cleveland 
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Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore, Maryland, and the 
laity concurred by a large majority. On the recommendation 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the Convention voted 
to provide for the Bishop’s salary by an assessment on each 
parish, and to create a permanent endowment fund by special 
contribution. A hearty vote of appreciation was accorded 
Bishop Freeman, and he “took an affectionate leave of the 
Convention [believing] that his Episcopal services would 
probably no longer be needed in the Diocese.’’”” 

Although Mr. Coxe declined the election, his interest in 
Texas was aroused and took the form of a most generous 
proposal. Under his leadership, a group of nine clergymen, 
two in Baltimore, three in New York, and four in Phila- 
delphia, offered to raise fifteen hundred dollars a year for 
three years, and one thousand dollars a year for two years addi- 
tional, in order to aid the Diocese of Texas in supporting its 
Bishop. It was to be understood that the Diocese would raise at 
least one thousand dollars a year for the first three years and 
fifteen hundred dollars a year for the next two years, and that 
the Bishop should be elected unanimously—or, at least, that 
the election should be unanimously ratified. This offer was 
accepted with sincere gratitude. The Convention then pro- 
ceeded to the election, and on the second ballot chose the Rev. 
Alexander H. Vinton, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Again Bishop Freeman resigned his charge 
of the Diocese, feeling certain that Mr. Vinton’s friends had 
made sure of. his acceptance.*® 

But a second disappointment was in store for the Diocese, 
for Mr. Vinton also declined. On April 16, 1858, the Con- 
vention unanimously chose the Rev. Sullivan H. Weston of 
Trinity Church, New York City. But he, too, declined, and 
the Convention of 1859 had before it the task of another 
election.** 

It is not certain why these three clergymen found it impos- 
sible to accept the Episcopate of Texas. Possibly they felt physi- 
cally unequal to the arduous travels necessitated by the office. 
Perhaps they feared that as northerners they would not be 
happy among southern people in a day of increasing agitation 
over the slavery question. This latter point seems to have been 
in the mind of the Rev. John Owen of Nacogdoches. In one 
of his reports he stated his conviction that “the most northern 
man could not fail to give satisfaction.” He himself had spent 
twenty-two years in another southern Diocese (Maryland) 
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with a northern Bishop (Whittingham) “whom no southern 
Diocese could be otherwise than profoundly proud to acknowl- 
edge and revere as its Bishop.’’** 

At any rate, the people of the Diocese were now determined 
to secure a Bishop, and their thoughts turned to possible can-. 
didates among the southern clergy. In a conversation with 
the Rev. Mr. Dalzell of Houston, Bishop Elliott of Georgia 
suggested the name of the Rev. Alexander Gregg of Cheraw, 
South Carolina. Peter W. Gray wrote Bishop Elliott, Bishop: 
Polk, Bishop Davis of South Carolina, and others, for their 
opinion, and they all replied that they regarded Mr. Gregg as 
unusually well qualified for the place.**® Some of the clergy 
of the Diocese favored the Rev. Mr. Eaton of Galveston, now 
the senior clergyman of the Diocese in point of service. The 
Convention met in Trinity Church, Galveston, on May 5, 1859, 
and the election was held on Friday, May 6. Mr. Eaton 
apparently did not wish to be chosen; for as soon as his name 
was placed before the Convention he nominated the Rev. 
James Craik of Louisville, Kentucky. Then, when Mr. Craik 
received only one vote on the first ballot (Eaton’s own), 
Mr. Eaton withdrew his own name, hoping thus to add to 
his candidate’s strength; and Mr. Eaton himself had lacked 
only one vote of a majority. Finally, on the fourth ballot, 
Mr. Gregg was elected by the clergy, and the lay delegates 
voted unanimously to concur in this choice. ‘“Much feeling 
was manifested by both clergy and laity at this result, and on 
motion some time was spent in silent thanksgiving to Almighty ~ 
God.’’*" 

Although he was much surprised by the news of his election, 
Mr. Gregg’came to the conclusion that it was his clear duty to 
accept the challenge to labor in “a field toward which, as its 
cry has come ever through the past, my deepest sympathies 
have often been drawn out.’** He was consecrated to the 
episcopate in Monumental Church, Richmond, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 13, 1859, during the session of the General Convention. 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, the Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, preached the consecration sermon. The Diocese of 
Texas was represented at the service by the Rev. Benjamin 
Eaton, the Rev. W. T. Dickinson Dalzell, Judge Peter W. 
Gray, and Col. Isaac E. Nicholson.*® Texas at last had a Bishop 
of her own. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE NEw BisHop Becins His Work 


Alexander Gregg was a native of South Carolina, born near 
Society Hill, on the Pedee River, October 8, 1819. He was 
educated at Winnsboro Academy and at South Carolina Col- 
lege, Charleston. Upon his graduation from college in 1838, 
he began the study of law. He took up his residence in Cheraw, 
where he was admitted to the bar in December, 1841. He spent 
two years in that profession, and gave promise of a very suc- 
cessful career. On April 21, 1841, he married Miss Charlotte 
Wilson Kollock of Cheraw, who was a devout Episcopalian. 
The Gregg family were Baptists, but Alexander Gregg had 
never joined the Church. Owing largely to the quiet influence 
of his wife, he was now led to a decision not only to enter 
the Protestant Episcopal Church but also to become a candi- 
date for the Ministry. He was baptized and confirmed in 1843, 
and at once “settled all his business affairs and retired to a 
small farm a few miles northwest of Cheraw, where he made 
a modest support for his family while pursuing his studies.” 
In 1846 he was made a Deacon by Bishop Gadsden, and on 
December 19, 1847, he was advanced to the Priesthood. It 
happened that about that time the Rector of St. David’s Parish, 
Cheraw, resigned; and the Vestry at once elected Mr. Gregg 
to fill the vacancy. It was the only parish he ever held, although 
he received calls to St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, and to 
Trinity Church, Natchez, Mississippi. For twelve years he 
devoted himself to the quiet but arduous labors of a country 
parson. In addition to the work of preaching, visiting the 
sick, and holding missionary services in neighboring communi- 
ties, he found time for considerable study and writing. At the 
request of the Cheraw Lyceum, he undertook a history of 
Cheraw which occupied him until his removal to Texas. When 
published, it was regarded as a very scholarly contribution to 
the history of South Carolina.’ 

Mr. Gregg had also taken an active part in the measures 
preliminary to the foundation of the Southern University. He 
represented the Diocese of South Carolina at the meetings in 
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Chattanooga and Montgomery in 1857. It was in this way 
that he became known to Bishop Elliott, who suggested his 
name to the Rev. Mr. Dalzell as a possible Bishop for Texas.® 

Alexander Gregg was about six feet tall, with a well-pro- 
portioned frame and a hardy physique kept in good condition 
by his active out-door life and by such sports as swimming and 
horseback riding. He never grew stout. The extant portraits, 
made when he was past middle life, show that he was still thin, 
almost to the point of seeming frail. His features were firm, 
but with a touch of kindliness. Although he was only forty 
years old when he first came to Texas, he gave an impression 
of the dignity and reserve that one usually associates with 
more advanced age. Bishop Kinsolving once said to me that 
the residents of Austin who remembered Bishop Gregg’s first 
visits told him (Bishop Kinsolving) that “he was always old 
Bishop Gregg.” 

As soon as he had decided to accept the call to Texas, Mr. 
Gregg set to work to learn as much as he could about his new 
field. Besides studying the history of the State, he procured 
a set of the Diocesan Journals, in order that he might be fully 
informed concerning the affairs of the Church. And through 
correspondence he made the acquaintance of many of the 
leaders of the Diocese. On November 10, 1859, he left Cheraw 
for Galveston, by way of New Orleans, and on Sunday, 
December 11, 1859, in Trinity Church, Galveston, he officiated 
for the first time in the Diocese which he was to lead for 
thirty-three years. 

From Galveston Bishop Gregg journeyed to Brenham and 
Austin, and then through San Antonio, Seguin, and Gonzales, 
to Houston. On January 3, 1860, he sailed from Galveston on 
his way back to South Carolina for his family. By the middle 
of February he had returned to Austin, where he was to make 
his residence. His first official act was to issue a Pastoral 
Letter to the Church people of Texas, with the particular 
purpose of getting in touch with scattered communicants, 
living in towns where the Episcopal Church was not yet estab- 
lished. A number of interesting replies to this letter came to 
the Bishop, and he was able to form contacts with many 
members of the Church who were eager to have him make 
them a visit. Within a few months of his consecration, Bishop 
Gregg visited twenty-three places, in several of which he 
performed the first Episcopal service ever held. He baptized 
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nineteen white children and one colored child, and had con- 
firmed one hundred and fourteen persons.* This prompt and 
energetic grappling with the great missionary problem which 
his Diocese presented was characteristic of Bishop Gregg. The 
Diocese at last had what it needed—a sturdy, vigorous leader 
who was able to devote his full time and strength to the grow- 
ing Church in Texas. The record of his travels as reported 
year by year to the Convention is amazing, both as to the 
extent of territory covered and as to the indomitable energy 
of the Bishop. And the steady increase in the number of 
churches and communicants, in spite of adverse conditions 
during the war, is a good indication that this leadership was 
producing results. 

Matagorda continued to make history. For it was there, in 
Christ Church, that Bishop Gregg presided over his first Con- 
vention, on April 13, 1860. Not much business was trans- 
acted. St. David’s Church, Austin, and St. Philip’s Church, 
Palestine, were admitted as new parishes.* The usual reports 
were made. In all probability the real feature of the occasion 
was the presence of the new Bishop and the opportunity for 
the clergy and lay delegates to get acquainted with him. The 
most notable item of business was the formation of a Diocesan 
Missionary Society. The Bishop had “earnestly suggested” this 
in his address, “for immediate action.” That night, April 13, 
1860, the delegates gathered for an informal missionary meet- 
ing, at which they proceeded to organize the Society and adopt 
a Constitution. The Society requested the Bishop to issue a 
public appeal for members and contributions, and provided for 
a second meeting at the time of the next Diocesan Convention.° 

Bishop Gregg was now ready to undertake a systematic 
program for travel throughout his great Diocese. During May 
and June, 1860, he carried out his “first regular North-Eastern 
visitation,’ which included Navasota, Huntsville, Nacogdoches, 
San Augustine, Marshall, Jefferson, and Palestine. After 
spending the summer in Austin, he started on September 25 
for the northern part of the State, and visited Corsicana, 
Waxahachie, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hillsboro, and Waco. He 
returned to Austin about the first of November; and then 
left on November 6 for his Southern visitation, which took 
him to San Antonio, Corpus Christi, Port Lavaca, Gonzales, 
Seguin, and Lockhart. Then on February 23, 1861, he com- 
menced his Southeastern visitation, to Brenham, Hempstead, 
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Galveston, Brazoria, Matagorda, Richmond, Columbus, and 
La Grange.’ - 

During the Convention year, 1860-1861, Bishop Gregg 
baptized ninety-four children and fifteen adults, and confirmed 
one colored person and one hundred and sixty white persons. 
Several new fields were opened, and the older parishes were 
growing in numbers and strength. The Bishop realized the 
importance of maintaining regular Church services in places 
where there was no resident clergyman. He accordingly made 
it a regular practice to license some devoted layman as a Lay 
Reader in such places. In 1861 he reported that eleven of these 
were at work, and each year more were added to the number. 
It was probably not easy to persuade laymen to undertake this 
work; at any rate, in 1865 the Bishop commented with evident 
pleasure that “the work of lay-reading has extended and a 
willingness which I have not heretofore observed, been evinced 
to enter on it.”® The Diocese certainly owed much to these 
men who kept the congregations together, as well as to the 
men and women who served in the growing number of Sunday 
Schools. 

The growth of the Diocese was steadily sustained during 
the early years of Bishop Gregg’s episcopate. In April, 1861, 
there were eight hundred and eighteen communicants, ninety- 
two Sunday School teachers, and five hundred and ninety-seven 
Sunday School pupils. Five years later there were one thousand, 
four hundred and ninety-eight communicants, one hundred 
and two Sunday School teachers, and seven hundred and thirty 
Sunday School pupils.*° Eight parishes were admitted to the 
Diocese between 1860 and 1866. Besides the organized par- 
ishes, there were more or less regular services being held, 
either by clergymen or lay readers, in Fort Worth and Waco.*° 

Bishop Gregg realized, just as Bishop Freeman had, that the 
chief need of the Diocese was men, and that Texas must 
largely supply her own candidates for the ministry. Between 
1860 and 1866, the Bishop ordained seven men to the Diaco- 
nate and four to the Priesthood. Of these the Rev. Walter 
R. Richardson was the most interesting figure. He was ready 
for ordination in December, 1859, but there was some delay 
in completing the required credentials. He decided to pursue 
his studies further, and early in 1860 he entered the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, Connecticut. When the war 
broke out, Mr. Richardson found himself cut off from his 
native State, but managed to get through the lines and return 
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to his home in Houston. He was ordained there, in Christ 
Church, on February 23, 1862, the first native Texan to enter 
the Ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church.** 

Bishop Gregg hoped that the Diocesan Missionary Society 
would be a valuable auxiliary to him in the extension of the 
Church in Texas. And the first year showed a very encouraging 
start. At the meeting in Austin on April 12, 1861, the Society 
reported that it had received $1,471.75—chiefly in the form of 
membership dues. There were twelve Life Members, who had 
paid at least fifty dollars at any one time, and there were 
one hundred and forty Annual Members who paid five dollars 
a year. The first name appearing on the list of “Members for 
Life” is that of Col. R. E. Lee, U. S. Army, then commanding 
the Department of Texas and stationed at San Antonio. But 
the unsettled conditions resulting from the Civil War crippled 
the Society, and after its meeting in 1863 it passed quietly out 
of existence.** This Missionary Fund was used for the support 
of clergymen whose congregations were not large enough to 
pay the full amount of the minister’s stipend. 

The war also led to the withdrawal of financial aid from 
the General Church. In 1861, Bishop Gregg announced that 
the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions had reduced 
its annual appropriation from $3,000,000 to $2,200.00. And as 
a matter of fact, nothing was received from that source after 
January, 1861. The Dioceses in the older states of the South 
came to the aid of Texas, and in 1862 Bishop Gregg reported 
that over $900.00 had been sent from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, besides $250.00 from the Missionary 
Treasurer of the Church in the Confederate States. The next 
year still larger contributions came from the southern Church, 
and the Executive Committee of Bishops promised to assume 
the $1,500.00 payment on Bishop Gregg’s salary which had 
been offered by Mr. Coxe and his friends. But the depreciation 
of the currency and the collapse of the Confederacy led to the 
failure of this source of aid, and in 1865 the Diocese of Texas 
was in as sore straits financially as were the people of the 
South generally.” 

Bishop Gregg early interested himself in the establishment 
of a fund for the relief of aged and infirm clergymen and for 
the widows and orphans of deceased clergymen. And he decided 
to devote to this purpose the offerings taken on the occasion 
of his official visits to parishes and missions. By 1864 he had 
obtained more than five thousand dollars in this way, and had 
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invested the sum in Confederate Bonds. The following year 
he reported that he had on hand over nine thousand dollars 
in securities and currency, but this paper was without value. 
However, he was determined to carry out this plan and urged 
the Convention to establish a permanent committee to manage, 
invest, and disburse these funds. The Committee was appointed 
at the Convention of 1865, and in 1866 the sum of $416.85 
in specie was in hand. After that date the Clergy Relief Fund 
was placed in the hands of the Treasurer of the Diocese, and 
continued to grow slowly but steadily.** 

When one stops to consider that the Civil War began 
just a little more than a year after Bishop Gregg’s arrival in 
Texas—with many parishes depleted or entirely broken up, 
and with economic conditions increasingly demoralized—the 
actual accomplishments of Bishop Gregg’s leadership are 
impressive. ““The Church suffers in common with our afflicted 
country,” wrote the Rev. W. R. Richardson in his first Parish 
Report after his ordination.** The Rector of Trinity Church, 
Galveston, the strongest parish in the Diocese, reported that 
“the members of the congregation have been driven from their 
homes by the fortunes of war, and the Church was closed on 
the 25th May last.” (That is, 1862).** Throughout the State 
there prevailed ‘‘extraordinary excitement .. . a state of things 
peculiarly unfavorable to the spiritual growth of the Church.” 
With the return of peace, the interrupted progress of the Dio- 
cese was resumed with vigor. But we must first take up the 
Story of the Church in Texas during the Civil War. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE CIvit WaR 


No social institution functions in a vacuum. And the 
Church in Texas must surely have felt the impact of those 
forces which were leading up to the Civil War. But in the 
material at hand—largely official documents, it is true—there 
is hardly a hint of the approaching struggle. The division of 
the congregation in Austin, to which I have referred, was 
probably caused by the presence there of both northern and 
southern people. The refusal of the Episcopate by three northern 
clergymen may have been due, in part at least, to political 
feeling. Yet it is to be remembered that by the same token the 
Diocese repeatedly showed that it had no aversion to a north- 
erner as its Bishop. 

As soon as the news of Lincoln’s election reached the South 
in November, 1860, the murmur of threatened secession grew 
into an open tumult. But in spite of the impetuous action of 
South Carolina, it was by no means certain that the rest of 
the southern, states would follow. President Buchanan appointed 
Friday, January 4, 1861, as a Day of Prayer and Fasting for 
the whole nation, and churches in the South as well as in 
the North observed the day with appropriate services.* Bishop 
Gregg set forth a special “form of prayer for the times’ on 
December 27, 1860, together with a letter to his clergy “in 
view of the present disturbed and alarming state of public 
affairs.”’” On January 8, 1861, Bishop Gregg published “a 
Pastoral Letter . . . on the dangers and duties of the eventful 
changes through which we were passing,” and appealed for a 
revival of the “spirit of a primitive fellowship.”* The Legis- 
lature of Texas passed an ordinance of ‘secession on February 
1, 1861, and this was ratified by popular vote on February 23.* 
The Bishop accordingly issued two Pastoral Letters, on March 
4 and March 21, “making the liturgy comformable . . . to the 
civil establishment; that is, in all probability, substituting 
“Confederate States” for “United States” in the prayers for 
President and Congress.° 

But it soon became evident that it would be necessary to do 
more than amend the Book of Common Prayer. What effect 
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was political separation to have upon ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion? Bishop Polk of Louisiana believed that the act of seces- 
sion passed by the Legislature of his State had “removed our 
Diocese from within the pale of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States .. . [and therefore] we must 
follow our nationality.”® He and Bishop Elliott of Georgia 
joined in writing a letter to all the Southern Bishops, proposing 
a meeting in Montgomery, Alabama, on July 3, 1861, in order 
that the Dioceses within the Confederacy might discuss and 
work out a common plan of action. There was no bitterness 
expressed; but “political changes, forced upon us by stern 
necessity’’’ required the southern Church to give serious con- 
sideration to the actual situation confronting it. Bishop Gregg 
communicated the contents of this letter to the Diocesan Con- 
vention which met in Austin on April 11, 1861, and recom- 
mended that the Diocese send three clerical and three lay 
delegates to the meeting in Montgomery. These delegates need 
not be committed to any specified program; in fact, there were 
several courses of action which might be followed. Bishop 
Cheshire says that there was much difference of opinion 
throughout the South, and a number of Bishops and clergy 
disapproved the proposal of Polk and Elliott.* Likewise in the 
Texas Diocesan Convention there was opposition to the sug- 
gested step. That part of the Bishop’s address relating to the 
meeting at Montgomery was referred to a special committee 
consisting of the Reverend Messrs. Eaton, Gillette, and Rucker, 
and Messrs. W. P. H. Douglas and W. L. Robards.® This 
committee presented, through Mr. Eaton, a majority report 
signed by all but Mr. Rucker, to the effect that the proposed 
meeting was premature and that there was no need for a 
division of the Church. Mr. Rucker’s minority report urged 
that the Diocesan Convention proceed to the election of dele- 
gates. The question was put on the adoption of the majority 
report, and the result was a tie vote. Thereupon the Bishop 
gave his “casting vote’ in the negative, and the report was 
rejected.*° The Convention then voted to send three clergy- 
men and three laymen to the Montgomery meeting with instruc- 
tions ‘‘that the action of the proposed Convention be returned 
to the Convention of this Diocese for ratification or rejection.” 
Those elected were the Rev. Messrs. Eaton, Gillette, and L. H. 
Jones; Messrs. Peter W. Gray, S M. Swenson, and A. M. 
Lewis." It is not known how any of these men had expressed 
themselves in the discussion that must have followed the 
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presentation of the reports of the Special Committee; but it 
is significant that Eaton and Gillette had signed the majority 
report, and it is evident that the Convention was willing to be 
represented by at least two men who were out of sympathy 
with any proposal to divide the Church. At the request of the 
Convention, Bishop Gregg issued a circular letter, containing 
extracts from his Convention Address and a brief statement 
of the action taken by the Convention relative to the meeting 
at Montgomery. In this he assured the Diocese that “whatever 
action may be taken, will be marked by calmness, moderation, 
and a spirit of peace and love. If it can be made to appear, 
that some bond of union may continue to exist... it will be 
ground of rejoicing.’’”” 

Meanwhile, hostilities had commenced, and the secession of 
more States had widened the breach between North and South. 
Bishop Meade of Virginia and Bishop Atkinson of North 
Carolina suggested a postponement of the meeting at Mont- 
gomery, in order that their Dioceses might be represented ; and 
Bishop Gregg notified the Texas delegation that the Convention 
would be deferred. But, as it happened, the other Bishops had 
decided to proceed without delay. The meeting resolved itself 
into a conference rather than a legislative body. A committee 
was appointed to draft a Constitution and body of Canons, 
which were to be presented to a Convention in Columbia, 
South Carolina, on October 16, 1861. Missionary aid was 
pledged to Bishop Gregg and to Bishop Lay of Arkansas, and 
Mr. J. K. Sass was appointed Treasurer of the Mission 
Fund. The basis of all future action appears in the resolution: 


“That the secession of the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee, from the United 
States, and the formation by them of a new government, 
called the Confederate States of America, renders it necessary 
and expedient that the Dioceses within those States should 
form among themselves an independent organization.”’?* 


The die had been cast. And, by October, civil and military 
events had made it evident that for the time being at least the 
southern Dioceses were part of a new nation. Bishop Gregg 
attended the meeting at Columbia, October 16-24, 1861, but 
no clerical or lay deputy from Texas made the trip. The 
Convention adopted the proposed Constitution, which differed 
little from that of the Church in the United States, but post- 
poned action on the Canons. Within a year, seven southern 
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Dioceses had ratified this Constitution; and Bishop Elliott of 
Georgia, now senior Bishop in the Confederacy, issued a call 
for the First General Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States of America, to meet in 
Augusta, Georgia, on the second Wednesday in November, 
1862.74 

On June 6, 1862, the Diocesan Convention in Houston 
unanimously adopted the Constitution of the Church in the 
Confederate States, and elected delegates to the General 
Council in Augusta. Bishop Gregg expressed the hope that the 
formation of an independent Church in the Confederacy would 
be especially helpful to the development of domestic missions, 
and of work on behalf of the colored people. The Convention 
expressed the “heartfelt sympathy of the Church in this Diocese 
with the cause of our country,” and requested the Clergy to 
read to their congregations a full statement of the reasons 
which required the Diocese of Texas to acknowledge the Con- 
federate Government and to follow that Government in forming 
-an independent ecclesiastical organization. “This Convention 
simply adopts a principle of Catholic usage . . . the existence 
of a National Church in every separate nation, while we 
retain the essential elements of unity with the Holy Catholic 
church throughout the world.”” 

The Reverend E. A. Wagner, Rector of Christ Church, 
Houston, was the only deputy from Texas who attended the 
General Council in Augusta, November 12-22, 1862.*° The 
meeting seems to have been occupied largely with the adoption 
of a body of Canons, and other routine matters. It adopted a 
Book of Common Prayer, which closely followed that of the 
Church in the United States, and issued a Pastoral Letter to 
the members of the Church in the Confederacy, urging loyalty 
to the Government in the War and to the Church in her 
missionary work.” 

It was not long before the effects of war-time conditions 
began to appear in the official records of the Diocese. In the 
preceding chapter, I mentioned the withdrawal of missionary 
aid by the Church in the North and the effort of the Church 
in the Confederacy to supply the resulting deficiency in the re- 
sources of the Diocese. Bishop Gregg earnestly called attention 
to the spiritual dangers of the times, “‘peculiar and fiery tempta- 
tions which war brings [and in particular] that of the love of 
money to which thousands have yielded . . . in raising to 
exorbitant rates the prices on articles of indispensable use.”** 
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Only two clergymen of the Diocese served as Chaplains in 
the Confederate Army. The Reverend Lucius H. Jones, Rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, became Chaplain of the 
Fourth Texas Cavalry (Reily’s Regiment) on October 8, 
1861. He was wounded while ministering to a dying soldier 
at Glorietta, in 1862, and finally died of malaria in October, 
1863. The Reverend H. B. Monges of Seguin entered the army 
towards the close of the war.’® Col. James Reily of Houston, 
commanding officer of the Fourth Texas Cavalry, was killed 
in action on the Bayou Teche, Louisiana, April 14, 1863. 
He had been a faithful communicant of Christ Church, Hous- 
ton, and was the first Lay Deputy from Texas to serve in the 
General Convention of 1850, when the Diocese of Texas was 
admitted to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 

Bishop Gregg was heartily in sympathy with the cause of 
the Confederacy, and professed no doubts as to its eventual 
triumph. As late as 1864 he referred to “the extraordinary 
success of our arms ... and indications of peace not very 
remote.” Often he mentioned taking part in services of thanks- 
giving for recent victories. In 1862 he said “How far they 
[northern Churchmen] have sympathized in this unholy and 
monstrous war of invasion, is not known’; they ought, of 
course, to have acknowledged the independence of the Con- 
federacy at once. And in 1863 he concluded his Primary 
Charge to the Diocese with the assertion that, while the 
Church must work and pray for the end of this war and all 
wars, she must also protest against the “imjustice and wicked- 
ness” of a war of invasion.” 

Most of the clergy and laity of the Diocese fully agreed with 
the Bishop on this point. But the Rev. Charles Gillette, Rector 
of St. David’s Church, Austin, did not see any justification for 
either political or ecclesiastical separation. The friction between 
Mr. Gillette and Bishop Gregg developed into a vigorous con- 
troversy and led to a voluminous correspondence, which was 
finally published in a booklet of 131 pages.*? The immediate 
cause of the trouble was a prayer which Bishop Gregg had 
issued for use in the services of the Church during the war. 
After a petition that God would give grace and wisdom to the 
leaders and protection to the soldiers, the prayer continued: 


“.. . grant that the unnatural war which has been forced 
upon us, may speedily be brought to a close, in the deliver- 
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ance of thy people, in the restoration of peace, in the strength- 
ening of our Confederate Government, that it may continue 
to flourish and prosper . . .” 


Mr. Gillette did not much like the prayer, but said that he 
could use it except for “an assertion which I did not believe 
to be true;” that is, the clause “which has been forced upon 
us.” Bishop Gregg therefore gave him permission to omit these 
words when using the prayer.** 

Mr. Gillette is not recorded as being present at the Diocesan 
Conventions of 1862, 1863, or 1864. After the adjournment 
of the Convention of 1863, he received a letter from a group of 
the clergy of the Diocese, requesting him to use the omitted 
words in the interests of harmony. He made no reply.** There- 
upon, the Reverend Mr. Owen of Matagorda presented to the 
Convention of 1864 a resolution requesting the Bishop to 
withdraw permission to omit the words in question. The Con- 
vention adopted this resolution by a large majority: those who 
dissented submitted written statements that they did so only 
because they did not think the Convention ought to act, and 
not because they objected to the prayer or to any part of it. 
Supported by this vote of the Convention, and by a resolution 
of the Standing Committee, the Bishop announced in a public 
letter that he had reluctantly decided to withhold the aforesaid 
permission, “not to force the conscience of anyone—God 
forbid !—but with the fervent prayer and earnest hope that it 
may lead to uniformity in our public devotions at least, and 
to the promotion of the spirit of unity and peace.”’® 

Mr Gillette replied to this by saying that he could not yield 
in the matter and would continue to omit the objectionable 
words. This brought on more correspondence. Finally, August 
5, 1864, Mr. Gillette waived his rights and invited the Bishop 
to take charge of the services at St. David’s “for the present”. 
in the interests of harmony and peace. But letters continued to 
issue from the ready pens of both clergymen until Bishop 
Gregg informed Mr. Gillette that he did not care to receive any 
more letters ‘unless . . . written in a proper strain” of 
deference and humility.” 

There were other irritating incidents also. Mr. Gillette 
assumed that certain portions of the Bishop’s Address of 1862 
were aimed at him, and objected to reading to his congregation 
the Convention’s official statement of sympathy for the Con- 
federate cause. The Bishop yielded on that point. But a few 
days later Bishop Gregg did not hear Mr. Gillette say “Amen” 
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to a prayer of thanksgiving for Confederate victories at Fred- 
ericksburg and Galveston, and that led to some twenty-five 
printed pages of correspondence.” At last, in August, 1865, Mr. 
Gillette left Austin for the North with the intention of laying 
the controversy before the General Convention. With that 
purpose in mind he published the whole correspondence 
together with his own story of the case. But the General Con- 
vention of 1865 was in no mood for such matters, as we shall 
see, and its Journal gives no indication that Mr. Gillette even 
introduced his petition. 


There have been far too many occasions in the history of the 
Christian Church when the “spirit of a primitive fellowship” 
has been conspicuous by its absence. All the more refreshing, 
therefore, is the story of the reconciliation between northern 
and southern Churchmen after the Civil War. When it became 
evident that the Confederate States of America had ceased to 
exist, there was much discussion among Episcopalians of the 
South as to the desirability of resuming ecclesiastical relations 
with their northern brethren. Some Southerners did not wish 
to reunite; others feared that the Northerners would not accept 
them without humiliating conditions.** Bishop Gregg was the 
first to take positive steps toward reunion.*® In 1861 he had 
followed a definite principle—that of a separate National 
Church in each nation; in 1865, he simply accepted the logic of 
the same principle. On May 29, 1865, he issued a Pastoral 
Letter “in. connection with the close of the war and the 
changes in our civil affairs;’ and a week later he instructed 
his clergy to pray for the President and Congress of the United 
States. ““My object and desire, in thus taking early action [he 
said] has been, in part, to throw the great moral power of the 
Church in the scale of law, order, and Christian obedience.” 
To the Diocesan Convention, which met on June 15, 1865, he 
suggested that steps be taken to “a return to our former 
ecclesiastical relations.” The Convention adopted a series of 
resolutions “in accordance with the same principle and practise 
of the Church, by which it was guided before.” The Diocese 
repealed its ratification of the Constitution of the Church in 
the Confederate States, and acknowledged the authority of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. It expressed the hope that a special meeting 
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of the General Council of the Confederate Dioceses might be 
held in order. to secure joint action on the part of all; but, 
without waiting for that, the Diocese of Texas proceeded to 
elect its full delegation to the General Convention, which was 
to meet in Philadelphia in October, 1865. That no bitterness 
was cherished toward Mr. Gillette is evident from the fact that 
he was chosen as one of the clerical deputies.*° 

Among the Church people of the South there had been real 
anxiety as to the nature of the welcome which they would 
receive from the Church in the North. But the deputies from 
Texas resolved to act in faith, trusting to the good will of 
their brethren; and, accordingly, when the roll was called at 
the opening session of the General Convention in Philadelphia, 
on October 4, 1865, the Reverend Messrs. Eaton, Gillette, and 
Owen, and Messrs. Peter W. Gray and W. B. Grimes of 
Texas, answered to their names. The next day, the deputations 
from Tennessee and North Carolina took their seats. Mean- 
while, in the House of Bishops, Bishop Atkinson of North 
Carolina had been welcomed most cordially. Both Houses | 
defeated by large majorities a proposal to include in the Service 
of Thanksgiving for Peace a phrase which was needlessly 
offensive to the South. And, on the motion of the Reverend 
Dr. Cummins of Illinois, the House of Deputies passed a 
resolution : 

“That this House offers its profound gratitude to God that 
we have among us our brethren, the Clerical and Lay Deputies 
from the Dioceses of Texas, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
and that we recognize their presence in our midst as a token 
and pledge of the future and entire restoration of the union 
at te Church throughout the length and breadth of the 
and. 


The General Council of the Church in the Confederate States 
met in Augusta, Georgia, in November, 1865. There was little 
for it to do but to set its house in order and arrange for an 
orderly termination of its existence. No further doubt or 
anxiety remained; and the final action of the Council was 
largely influenced by ‘‘the spirit of charity which prevailed in 
the . . . General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States at its late session in Philadelphia.” 


Bishop Gregg was not able to make the journey to Philadel- 
phia, but when he went North in January, 1866, to raise funds 
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for his educational work in Texas, he “received at the hands 
of the Bishop of New York... and of the Clergy and Laity, 
the most cordial welcome, and every facility they could extend 
in the prosecution of my work.” The Bishop concluded his 
address to the Diocesan Convention of 1866 with the assertion 
that the spirit of fellowship and charity at the General 
Convention and afterwards was “but one of the many and 
remarkable indications . . . of a deeply rooted and widespread 
desire .. . for a return to that unity’ of the whole Church of 
Christ which has always been the purpose of its Founder.** 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
EXPANSION AFTER THE WAR 


During the years which immediately followed the Civil War 
Texas suffered under the many evils which attended “Recon- | 
struction.”” Economic life was paralyzed ; government amounted 
to little; ““Texas was a prey to lawlessness and violence almost 
inconceivable.’”’* And this state of affairs continued until order 
was reestablished with the adoption of the Constitution of 
1876. 

But, in spite of all this, the population of the State was 
growing rapidly. People from the Old South, whose property 
had been swept away by the war, came to Texas to make a 
fresh start. Others came from northern States, attracted by 
cheap land and favorable climate. Between 1860 and 1870, the 
white population increased from 420,891 to 564,700; most 
of this gain, we may safely assume, took place after 1865. 
By 1880, the white population had grown to 1,197,237—almost 
double that of 1870.* One factor in this development was the 
progress of railroad building. In 1870 there were less than 
three hundred miles of rail in the State. Two companies had 
been chartered; the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado in 
1852, and the Houston and Texas Central in 1853. But they 
made little headway during the war. The International and 
Great Northern received its charter in 1870, and the Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fé in 1873. The Bishop’s Diary and the 
Parish Reports for the years 1865 to 1874 enable us to follow 
the progress of railroad construction—from Houston north 
through Hempstead, Navasota, Bryan and Hearne; and west 
through Columbus on the way to San Antonio. The Houston 
and Texas Central reached Denison in 1873; the Galveston, 
Harrisburg, and San Antonio (offspring of the B. B. B. 
and C.) entered San Antonio in 1877. In 1876 about sixteen 
hundred miles of track had been laid, and work was advancing 
rapidly along a number of important lines.* 

The Diocese of Texas grew with the State. New mission 
stations appear in each annual Journal; new parishes applied 
for admission to almost every Convention. In 1866 there were 
twenty Clergy and thirteen hundred and sixty communicants, 
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twenty-nine parishes and seventeen missions. In 1874, there 
were thirty-four Clergy and twenty-five hundred and sixty- 
nine communicants, thirty-nine parishes and_ thirty-four 
missions.* 

Particularly notable progress was made in the erection of 
church buildings. Eighteen were completed between 1866 and 
1874; and of these seven had been cleared of debt and 
consecrated. And Bishop Gregg expressed the hope that during 
the year beginning May 1, 1875, seven more would be ready 
for consecration.” 

Bishop Gregg continued his regular visitations up and down 
the State. When possible, he used the railroads, but more 
often traveled by stage or in his own carriage.° His visits 
could not last as long as those of Bishop Freeman, for he had 
many more places to attend to; but he tried faithfully to reach 
every parish at least once a year, and to extend the Church into 
new fields whenever that was possible. He also used his visits 
to raise funds for different purposes. The “Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund” was growing, but the Diocesan Mission Fund 
was small, and the Board of Missions had been unable to 
continue the generous appropriations to Texas which it began 
to make after the close of the war. For that reason, Bishop 
Gregg decided to use the “‘visitation offerings’ for the Diocesan 
Mission Fund, after 1867. He also collected several hundred 
dollars a year for the University of the South, and raised a 
special fund for the assistance of candidates for the Ministry 
from the Diocese, amounting to something over two hundred 
dollars annually.’ 

Bishop Gregg was particularly anxious to secure candidates 
for the Ministry, in order that Texas might have a sufficient 
number of able and consecrated laborers in the field. Between 
1866 and 1874, he ordained ten men to the Diaconate and 
advanced nine to the Priesthood. Probably the most interesting 
figure among these men was the Reverend Emir Hamvasy. He 
was a Hungarian nobleman, who had joined Kossuth in the 
Revolution, and had been banished after the failure of that 
movement. He came to the United States and supported himself 
by teaching music. On March 10, 1872, he was made a 
Deacon, and he was advanced to the Priesthood on May 26, 
1872. He organized Christ Church, Tyler, in the fall of 1872. 
United States Senator Chilton told Bishop Kinsolving that 
Mr. Hamvasy was one of the ablest preachers he had ever 
heard.* 
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In spite of ordinations and accessions by transfer from other 
Dioceses, the Bishop had a difficult task in keeping the parishes 
and missions supplied with clergy. Each year there were 
resignations and removals from the Diocese; and seven clergy- 
men died between 1866 and 1874. The greatest loss was 
that of the Rev. Benjamin Eaton, the senior Presbyter of the 
Diocese. On Sunday morning, March 19, 1871, he concluded 
his sermon in Trinity Church, Galveston, and turned to 
pronounce the ascription of praise, when he suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy. Members of the congregation carried him to his 
home, but he died only a few hours afterwards. For thirty 
years he devoted himself to this one church and had seen his 
infant mission grow into the strongest parish in the State.® 


Most of the older parishes were growing steadily during 
these years after the war. St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, 
began an era of rapid progress with the arrival of the Rev- 
erend W. R. Richardson on June 1, 1868. Avgirls’ school, St. 
Mary’s Hall, had been founded in 1865 by the Reverend 
Joseph J. Nicholson. After two years the school was closed; 
but the congregation of St. Mark’s took over the building and 
used it as a place of worship from 1868-1874. Although 
“spasmodic efforts’? had been made to resume work on the 
church building, “nothing of consequence was effected.” But 
in March, 1873, ‘“‘the Parish was once more roused; the vestry 
went actually [actively?] to work, led by their indomitable 
Rector.” Bishop Gregg, on his visit a few days later, found 
the “parish straining every nerve to raise the amount necessary 
for the completion of the Church building, from $15,000 to 
$18,000.” “In August [1873] the first blow was struck, and 
before August next [1874] the beautiful edifice will stand 
complete.” Bishop Quintard of Tennessee, who visited San 
Antonio in 1873, gave a cross for the eastern gable of the 
new church; and Mr. Richardson reported that a cannon, “a 
relic from the Alamo, has been presented to us to be cast into 
a bell, whose tones . . . shall speak of war no more, but shall 
sweetly sound the praises of the Prince of Peace.’’*° 

Trinity Church, Galveston, held its position as the largest 
parish in the Diocese. After the death of Mr. Eaton, the 
Reverend R. H. Ranney officiated for a short time. Early in 
1872, the Reverend Stephen Moylan Bird began his rectorate, 
which was to last until 1894. Soon after the Civil War, Bishop 
Gregg had said of Galveston that “missionary chapels . . . 
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are urgently needed, in order to keep pace with . . . the rapidly 
growing population.” A work of this nature began in 1874, 
with the Rev. Albert Lyon in charge as Assistant to the Rector 
of Trinity Parish. The next year, Grace Church, Galveston, 
was organized under a new canon adopted by the Council to 
permit the formation of a parish within an existing parish.” 

Christ Church, Houston, was growing, but was suffering 
from constant changes of Rector. Galveston had only two 
Rectors in fifty-four years (1841-1894, inclusive) ; Houston 
had thirteen in the same period, besides several long intervals 
without a minister. 

As the Houston and Texas Central Railroad extended its 
line northward, a very promising new field was opened, and 
the Bishop hoped to follow the railway with “a succession 
of Gothic Churches extending like a line of forts from the 
Gulf to the Rio Colorado.”’ Congregations were organized and 
churches built in Hempstead, Bryan, Calvert, and Hearne. At 
Navasota, the Railroad Company donated a block of land to 
the parish in 1866, and the Church of the Holy Comforter 
was organized in the same year. In 1870, the old church building 
ef St. Paul’s, Washington, was moved to Navasota and placed 
on this land; accordingly the parish dropped the name of 
“Holy Comforter” and adopted that of “St. Paul’s.’’*” 

There were a few communicants in Waco when Bishop 
Gregg visited that place on March 25, 1860. And, in October, 
1862, the Bishop found “an increasing and zealous band of 
Church members.” When the Rev. S. D. Davenport was 
obliged to leave Corpus Christi on account of the war, the 
Bishop asked him to take charge of the congregation at Waco. 
The people began a building fund, which was invested in 
Confederate Bonds; but after the war the bonds were worthless, 
and many of the members of the congregation who were 
refugees from the Old South returned to their homes. In 1866, 
the Rev. Mr. Davenport moved to Marshall, and the little flock 
at Waco was left without a leader. But on June 10, 1867, the 
Reverend W. W. Patrick arrived, and he organized St. Paul’s 
Parish on March 19, 1868. A church was built in 1870, and 
in 1872 a rectory was purchased. From that time on the growth 
of St. Paul’s, Waco, has been vigorously sustained.** 


Beginning about 1870, there appeared a very marked 
development of northern Texas, from Dallas and Corsicana 
up to Denison, Sherman, and Paris. In July, 1866, the Rev- 
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erend George Rottenstein returned to St. Matthew’s Parish, 
Dallas, which he had founded in 1857. Under his leadership, 
the people purchased a site and raised about one thousand 
dollars for a church. He died in 1868, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. S. D. Davenport. The church was completed, and 
the first services were held early in 1871.** | 

The Reverend Virginius O. Gee began work in Corsicana 
on January 1, 1872; and the Rev. R. S. Nash undertook to 
develop a mission at Cleburne “as a labor of love” in October, 
1871. On November 10, 1872, Bishop Gregg helped secure a 
good piece of land at Clarksville, with a building already on 
it which could be used temporarily as a place of worship. The 
Rev. Francis R. Starr organized the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Paris, early in 1870, and two years later completed a church 
building. Mr. Starr also held services in Clarksville, Bonham, 
and McKinney. When the Bishop visited Denison, May 25, 
1873, he was informed that a site for a church had been 
donated by the Town Land Company; and the next day, in 
Sherman, he learned that the congregation had already bought 
a lot and started a building fund.” 


This development of northern Texas had made it increas- 
ingly clear that the Diocese was becoming entirely too large 
for one Bishop to supervise effectively. Bishop Gregg and his 
associates had realized this for some time. At the Diocesan 
Convention of 1868, the Reverend B. A. Rogers, “with the 
earnestly expressed approval of the Bishop” introduced a 
resolution urging the General Convention of the Church to pass 
legislation which should make it easier to divide an existing 
Diocese or form a new one. The Convention adopted this 
unanimously, and instructed the Deputies to the General 
Convention to present the resolution and work for the measures 
proposed.*® 

The General Convention of the Church met in New York 
in October, 1868. It is evident that the problem confronting 
Texas was not unique, for seven Dioceses presented petitions 
or memorials along very much the same lines. Various methods 
were proposed; but the purpose of them all was to strengthen 
the Church by increasing the number of Bishops and reducing 
the extent of territory under a single Bishop. These memorials 
came from Wisconsin, Maryland, New York, Tennessee, 
Illinois, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. For some reason 
the Deputies from Texas did not present their petition; at 
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least, there is no record of it in the Journal of the General 
Convention of 1868. After much discussion, both Houses 
finally accepted the report of a Conference Committee, recom- 
mending a Constitutional Amendment, providing a method 
for dividing one Diocese into two smaller ones.*’ But, unfortu- 
nately, this would not help Texas at all, for there was no way 
of dividing the State so as to leave the requisite number of 
clergy and parishes in the area where increased supervision 
was most urgent. At the suggestion of one of his fellow- 
Bishops, Bishop Gregg proposed that a Diocese be permitted 
to cut off part of its territory and turn this over to the 
General Convention as a Missionary District. But it was too 
late in the session for this proposal to receive action.*® 

California, in particular, had a situation very similar to that 
in Texas. In 1871, Bishop Gregg informed his Council that 
that Diocese had ‘‘led the way in what we now propose to do” 
—that is, ask the General Convention to take charge of part 
of its territory as a Missionary District. The Texas Diocesan 
Council approved the plan, and formally petitioned the General 
Convention to assume the oversight of “that portion of the 
State generally known as Western Texas,’’ west of the Colorado 
River and south of the thirty-second parallel of north latitude. 
The exact line of division is shown on the accompanying map. 
Everyone supposed that there would be no trouble about this 
proposal, and at the close of the Council of 1871 Bishop 
Gregg took an affectionate farewell of. the clergy and laity 
from the western district.*® 

But the General Convention of 1871 found constitutional 
obstacles in the way of the Texas-California plan. A suitable 
amendment was introduced, and passed by both Houses; but 
it would have to wait until 1874 for final adoption. The 
General Convention did pass a Canon enabling a Diocese to 
elect an Assistant Bishop; but both Bishop Gregg and his 
Council thought that this would not meet the needs of Texas. 
The Bishop expressed the hope that the development of rail- 
ways would help him cover more territory, and in the meantime 
the only thing the Diocese could do was to wait for the final 
passage of the constitutional amendment in 1874.” 

The Diocesan Council of 1874 took up the question earnestly 
in preparation for the General Convention which was to meet 
that Fall. By this time the growth of northern Texas had 
become noticeable, and all agreed with Bishop Gregg that that 
part of the State needed particular attention. Accordingly, the 
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Council voted to turn over to the General Convention not only 
the district of Western Texas as previously described, but also 


“the magnificent domain of northern Texas . . . where the 
Church has the brightest future . . . and into which the great 
tide of immigration is pouring. . . . The Diocese thus reduced 


would embrace Middle and Eastern Texas proper, with. . . 
a people more directly united by railroad and commercial 
connections, and homogeneity of sympathy and interest than 
those of the other extended portions of our territory proposed 
to be cut off... . The Diocese .. . would be left with twenty 
clergymen, twenty-six parishes and fifteen missions; (when 
I came to the State there were ten clergymen in all and fifteen 
parishes). Northern Texas would have five clergymen, four 
parishes and ten missions; and Western Texas, seven clergy- 
men, nine parishes, and nine missions—the whole presenting an 
increase for which we have reason to be devoutly thankful, 
and in view of it, to be inspired with fresh hope and redoubled 
courage for the future.”** There was, of course, one principal 
consideration which governed the division of territory: the 
Diocese had to be a self-supporting field; and, accordingly, the 
line was drawn in such a way as to keep most of the independent 
parishes on the Diocesan side. The Missionary Districts would 
be provided for by the General Convention’s missionary funds. 
Bishop Gregg did not ‘“‘cut the cake so as to keep all the plums 
for himself’ (as has been sometimes said); it was a strictly 
common-sense business arrangement which the actual facts 
demanded. 

When the petition of Texas came before the General Con- 
vention of 1874, there were some who regarded the proposed 
action as unnecessary, in view of the provisions already made 
for electing an assistant Bishop. Bishop Gregg had taken with 
him a large map on which were marked the lines of the desired 
division; and, when the subject came up for discussion in the 
House of Bishops, he unrolled the map and hung it on the 
wall for his colleagues to study. They gathered around with 
curiosity and great interest, which grew to amazement as they 
began to appreciate the expanse of territory represented by 
the map. Bishop Wilmer of Louisiana remarked, “I never 
realized before how big your Diocese was. You can have all 
the Bishops you want.’”’ Both Houses of the General Conven- 
tion passed the needed amendment to the Constitution, and 
created the Missionary Districts of Northern Texas and 
Western Texas.”? Another great forward step had been taken 
in the life of the Church in Texas. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
INTENSIVE CULTIVATION, 1875-1892 


In the course of his address to the Council of 1875, Bishop 
Gregg said, ‘In consequence of a less extended territory to 
travel over, I have been enabled . . . to remain longer at the 
places visited, and to reach a number which I had not pre- 
viously had it in my power to serve.”* This sentence well 
characterizes the period which followed the reduction of the 
Diocesan area—it was a time of intensive cultivation of a 
limited territory. The corporate life of the Diocese grew 
stronger, and the increased number of parishes and church 
buildings indicated general progress throughout the field. The 
number of communicants more than doubled: there were 1,783 
in 1875, and 3,626 in 1892.’ 

It is not easy to trace the history of the individual congre- 
gations. The annual Parish Reports after 1874 contain little 
more than statistics, and one rarely finds the “Remarks” that 
enlivened the earlier reports and furnished small bits of infor- 
mation for the historian. One feature of parochial life in this 
period was the purchase or erection of a residence for the 
minister in many communities. In 1880, Bishop Gregg spoke 
approvingly of ‘‘a deepening conviction of the necessity for a 
Rectory in every Parish.’”* 

In the larger cities there was an effort to develop local 
missions or chapels under the auspices of the Parish Church. 
In the preceding chapter I told of the formation of Grace 
Church, Galveston. Within the next few years Trinity Parish, 
Galveston, inaugurated similar missions in the North End and 
in the West End. But they were wiped out in the storm of 
1900, and were not revived.* 

Christ Church, Houston, had already been instrumental in 
establishing Calvary Church, Richmond, in 1859, and Holy 
Cross Mission, Harrisburg, in 1865. In 1880, a chapel in the 
Fifth Ward was built and became known as Epiphany Mis- 
sion. Sunday School and Church services were conducted by 
the laymen of Christ Church, led by Mr. Rufus Cage. In 1891, 
this congregation was admitted to the Diocese as St. Mary’s 
Mission.® At Easter, 1890, “the children of the Mother Church 
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Sunday School gave four hundred and seventy-four dollars 
toward the purchase of a suitable site in the First Ward for 
another Mission.’”’ This new chapel was named in honor of 
the Reverend J. J. Clemens, Rector of Christ Church, Houston, 
1875-1885. It grew steadily as a parochial mission until 1929, 
when it was admitted to the Diocese as the Clemens Memorial 
Church of the Good Shepherd.° 

In the Diocese at large there was steady progress in the 
establishment of new parishes and missions. Between 1875 
and 1892 four parishes and thirteen missions were admitted 
by the Council. Even more rapid was the increase in the number 
of church buildings. During these seventeen years, Bishop 
Gregg laid the corner stones of seven new churches, and con- 
secrated eleven church buildings; seventeen churches in all were 
erected. Besides these, enlargements and other improvements 
were made in many parishes. In its material fabric, the Diocese 
of Texas was growing steadily stronger.’ 

The number of clergy increased slowly. Certain names, 
however, deserve particular mention. The Rev. J. J. Clemens 
came from Alabama in 1875, and began a most useful ministry 
in Christ Church, Houston, which lasted until his removal to 
Mississippi in 1885. After a short interval Christ Church 
secured as its Rector the Reverend Charles M. Beckwith, who 
served from 1886 until his appointment as Diocesan Mis- 
sionary in 1892. In 1875, the Reverend Thomas Booth Lee 
came from Arkansas and began his long rectorate at St. 
David's, Austin, which was only ended by his death in 1912.° 

In addition to clergymen received from other Dioceses, there 
were many who were ordained and began their ministry in 
Texas. Bishop Gregg ordained nineteen men to the Diaconate 
and thirteen to the Priesthood, between 1875 and 1892. Davis 
Sessums, Bishop of Louisiana from 1891 to 1929, was made a 
Deacon on February 5, 1882, in Christ Church, Houston, 
and was advanced to the Priesthood at Sewanee on August 
13, 1882.° Troy Beatty, Bishop Coadjutor of Tennessee, 1919- 
1922, was admitted to the Diaconate at Sewanee, September 
20, 1891, and served for a few months in Texas during the 
fall of 1891.*° George L. Crocket, who retired from active 
service in 1929 after a long and fruitful ministry in East 
Texas, was ordered Deacon at Sewanee on August 14, 1887, 
and was advanced to the Priesthood on May 13, 1888, in 
Trinity Church, Galveston.** In connection with these ordina- 
tions, it is interesting to note that Bishop Gregg did not 
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encourage candidates to seek too rapid advancement from 
Diaconate to Priesthood. “Let the Diaconate be sought for its 
own sake, and not under cover of, and in reality for, some- 
thing beyond it,” he said. He feared that there was a tendency 
to “underrate .. . and practically ignore the Diaconate ...a 
serious departure from the old and better way, only serving to 
foster . . . a young Americanism in the ministry of the 
Maurch.’*** 

The work of the Diocese was still largely of a missionary 
nature, and the Bishop was the chief missionary. Upon him 
rested the responsibility of ministering to the smaller congre- 
gations and introducing the Church into new communities. On 
his shoulders lay also the obligation of raising and disbursing 
the small missionary funds of the Diocese. The Council of 
1876 attempted to relieve him of this burden by creating a 
Diocesan Board of Missions, composed of two clergymen and 
three laymen. But three years later the Council was obliged to 
confess that “the system had proved to be a failure, not from 
any inherent defect in the plan, which had worked well in 
other Dioceses, but because it was not met by the hearty 
cooperation of the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese.’’** In 1884, 
the Diocese took up a suggestion which had been made back in 
1850. On the recommendation of the Council, the Bishop 
appointed the Rev. W. W. Patrick to be General Missionary. 
Mr. Patrick served for three years with a fair measure of 
success; at least, the funds raised for Diocesan Missions 
showed a marked increase during this time. But he resigned 
in 1887, and the whole missionary problem was no nearer 
permanent solution than it was before.** The next year, the 
Council adopted a Canon, organizing three “Convocation Dis- 
tricts” and assigning to these Convocations the duty of raising 
mission funds, recommending policies as to Church extension, 
and advancing “any other suggestions calculated to promote 
the interests of missions in the District.”** But this plan met 
with little success, so far as one can judge from the Annual 
Journals. The only factor which brought much positive assist- 
ance to the missionary situation was the establishment of a 
permanent endowment for the support of this kind of work. 
Miss Sarah Burr of New York died in 1882, leaving a bequest 
of ten thousand dollars for Church Missions in Texas. Litiga- 
tion brought by rival heirs caused delay in the payment of this 
legacy, but the Courts sustained the will. The original bequest 
was drawing interest in the meantime, and in 1890 the Diocese 
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received $12,821.42. This sum was invested, and has added 
about six hundred dollars a year to the income of the Diocesan 
Mission Treasury.*® 

While Bishop Gregg still hoped and prayed for the estab- 
lishment of Church schools in the Diocese, he met with little 
encouragement. Miss Burr had also left a bequest of ten 
thousand dollars for a “Female Church Seminary” in Texas; 
and, after the delay already mentioned, the Diocese received 
$12,725.00 in 1890. Bishop Gregg considered this amount 
insufficient for the purpose which he had in mind, and accord- 
ingly the sum was invested, in the hope that it would grow 
not only by compound interest but also by additional gifts.* 
It was this legacy which Bishop Kinsolving used a few years 
later in founding Grace Hall at Austin. 

When it became reasonably certain that the money from 
Miss Burr’s estate would soon be paid over to the Diocese, 
Bishop Gregg and the Council decided to form a legally incor- 
porated body to hold and administer these and other permanent 
funds, as well as such real estate as might belong to the 
Diocese. Accordingly, in 1889, a “Charter Incorporating the 
Council” was unanimously adopted. Under this instrument, a 
Board of Trustees consisting of the Bishop, one clergyman, 
and four laymen, administer and transacts all business relating 
to the permanent funds and real estate belonging to the Diocese. 
This charter is still in force.*® 

Bishop Gregg continued to labor with unflagging zeal and 
energy, in spite of his advancing age and declining health. In 
1884, at the conclusion of his twenty-fifth year as Bishop, he 
reported to the Council that “forty-eight places have been 
visited . . . five thousand three hundred miles have been 
traveled by railroad in the Diocese, and three hundred by other 
conveyance.”’ He had preached eighty-one sermons; and, in 
addition to the public services held at each visitation, he had 
made ‘‘one thousand and sixteen visits to families in private.’’** 
The Bishop was then in his sixty-fifth year. This report is 
typical of practically every year from 1875 to 1890—about five 
thousand miles of travel, with personal calls on as many Church 
families as he could reach in every parish visited. The Council 
of 1891 was the last which Bishop Gregg was able to attend; 
and, although he did not mention the number of miles traveled, 
he said that he had visited thirty-nine different places.*° The 
Committee on the State of the Church in 1890 concluded its 
report with these words: ‘We would most affectionately sug- 
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gest to our venerable father that his zeal for the advancement 
of the Master’s work in this Diocese be so curbed as not to 
overwork himself in the great cause he has in hand and 
thereby mar his future usefulness.’** On May 20, 1891, the 
Council assembled in St. David’s Church, Austin, for its 
opening service. “After the sermon Reverend S. M. Bird, of 
Galveston, approached the altar rail, accompanied by the 
Reverend William Sharp, of Huntsville, and on the part of 
the Clergy presented the Bishop with a very beautiful and 
appropriate Episcopal Staff in a most eloquent and affecting 
address, in which he alluded in the most affectionate and 
grateful manner to the long and faithful services of the dear 
Bishop in the cause of the Master. The Bishop, affected almost 
beyond utterance, responded in a few feeling remarks.”’** 
From time to time the people of the Diocese had considered 
the desirability of providing a residence for the Bishop. As 
early as 1869 the ladies of St. Stephen’s Parish, Huntsville, 
started “to raise a fund for the purpose of purchasing a home 
for our worthy and beloved Bishop.” In 1875 the Council 
adopted a resolution urging that this matter be recognized as 
an obligation resting upon the whole Diocese; and a committee 
was appointed to raise funds for the purpose. Five years later 
Bishop Gregg announced with much gratification that he had 
at last been able to buy a house in Austin, aided by the “efforts 
of a few noble women who raised a fund years since for this 
object, and the liberality of others, some of whom are not 
connected with the Church.” Early in May, 1880, the Bishop 
and his family moved into their new home. But their happiness 
was turned to sorrow by the death of Mrs. Gregg on May 
20, 1880. The Bishop lived in this house until his own death 
in 1893; and his daughters, Mrs. Wilmerding and Mrs. 
Cochran, continued to reside in the home until it was purchased 
by Professor George P. Garrison of the University of Texas. 


While the work of the Church was advancing, it was 
becoming increasingly evident that the situation demanded 
even greater activity on the part of the Diocese. “When, to 
this increased volume of work, we are impressed, as we all are, 
with the fact that the strength of our beloved Bishop is dimin- 
ished—that he is too severely taxed . . . it becomes the duty 
of clergy and laity . . . to provide such relief and help as he 
may need. In simple justice to him, and for the further 
development of the Church of the Diocese, an assistant in the 
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Episcopate should be given him.”** This proposal was received 
with interest by the Council, and was discussed in the sessions 
of 1886 and 1887, but without action. During the next few 
years the decline in Bishop Gregg’s physical strength became 
more and more noticeable. Finally, at its meeting in Austin in 
May, 1891, the Council went into Committee of the Whole 
and debated the question for two hours. The main difficulty 
was the matter of the financial support of an Assistant Bishop. 
But when two-thirds of the parishes agreed to double their 
assessments, in order to meet the added obligation, the Council 
decided to proceed at once with the election. Bishop Gregg gave 
his written consent, and on May 21, 1891, the clergy went into 
executive session and spent more than an hour in balloting, 
without result. After the recess for luncheon, the session was 
resumed ; and early in the afternoon the clergy announced that 
they had chosen the Reverend Thomas B. Lee, Rector of St. 
David's Church, Austin. The next step, in order to complete 
the election, was to secure the concurrence of the lay delegates. 
But the laity had hardly assembled for this purpose, when Mr. 
Lee appeared and earnestly requested them not to consider his 
name, as he could not accept the election. The laity thereupon 
referred the matter back to the clergy, and after some discus- 
sion the Council agreed to postpone the election until the 
following morning. On May 22, the clergy again retired, and 
after deliberation returned and reported the name of the 
Reverend Charles M. Beckwith, Rector of Christ Church, 
Houston, as their unanimous choice. The lay delegates promptly 
concurred in this decision, and Mr. Beckwith was declared 
elected.” 

On June 13, 1891, the Standing Committee of the Diocese 
received official notice that Mr. Beckwith had decided to 
decline the episcopate. The Committee requested the Bishop 
to call a special election in October; but for some reason no 
meeting was held, and the election was left to the regular 
Annual Council of 1892. Meanwhile Bishop Gregg’s health 
was failing rapidly. On December 9, 1891, the Standing Com- 
mittee advised him “‘to discontinue his winter visitations ;’ and 
on January 7, 1892, they requested ‘“‘the Bishop to desist from 
further labor until such time as his health will permit him to 
resume it.” During the next few months, Bishop Johnston 
of Western Texas and Bishop Garrett of Northern Texas 
visited several parishes of the Diocese for Confirmation, on 
account of Bishop Gregg’s infirmity.” 
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Bishop Gregg was not able to attend the Council which 
assembled in St. Paul’s Church, Waco, on May 18, 1892. The 
Rev. B. A. Rogers of Georgetown was elected President pro 
tem, and the usual routine business was transacted. On the 
afternoon of May 19, the Council took up the election of an 
assistant Bishop. There were two men being considered for 
the office: the Rev. Stephen M. Bird of Galveston, and the 
Rev. George Herbert Kinsolving of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
Rev. C. H. B. Turner of Christ Church, Tyler, was the only 
clergyman in the Diocese who knew Mr. Kinsolving personally. 
But both Mr. Bird and Mr. Turner were known to be “High 
Churchmen” and most of the delegates were as unwilling to 
choose a man recommended by Mr. Turner as they were to 
vote for Mr. Bird. However, during the noon recess, Mr. 
Turner told a group of the clergy that the Reverend Mr. 
Kinsolving was not a High Churchman. “In fact,” he said, 
“he can do a great deal more for this Diocese than a man 
of my churchmanship, and that is why I shall vote for him.” 
This assurance turned the tide, and when the session recon- 
vened, the clergy elected the Rev. George Herbert Kin- 
solving, and the laity confirmed the choice unanimously. A 
telegram was sent to the Bishop-elect and the Reverend Charles 
M. Beckwith and the Reverend C. H. B. Turner were instructed 
“to proceed at some early date to Philadelphia and there 
personally lay the subject before the Reverend Mr. Kinsolving, 
and use their best endeavors in behalf of the Diocese to induce 
him to accept the call.”*’ 

Mr. Kinsolving came to Texas to meet the clergy of the 
Diocese and to view the field, in June, 1892. He then accepted 
the election and was consecrated to the episcopate on October 
12, 1892, in the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia. The 
General Convention of the Church was then meeting in Balti- 
more, and Bishop Kinsolving was able to represent Texas in 
the House of Bishops for the remainder of the session.” 

Bishop Kinsolving arrived in Austin on November 18, 1892; _ 
and on the afternoon of Sunday, November 20, he called on 
Bishop Gregg in his sick-room and gave him the Holy Com- 
munion. It was the first meeting of the venerable Bishop of 
Texas and the Assistant who was to take up the full burden 
of the work. For a few months they lived near each other in 
Austin, conferring about their common work, and _ laying 
plans for its further development. Then, on July 10, 1893, 
Bishop Gregg passed away. After the funeral service in Austin, 
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Bishop Kinsolving Aseanncine the body to Cheraw, South 
Carolina, where it was laid to rest “in the old historic church 
yard of the Parish of which he was Rector at the time of 
his election to the Episcopate.”?® 


CHAPTER NINE 
THE CuHuURCH’sS WorRK FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


Before the close of the Civil War, there was hardly such a 
thing as a “race problem” in the South. The colored popula- 
tion was composed almost entirely of slaves," whose economic 
and social status was understood and accepted by all concerned. 
The amount of attention devoted to their religious welfare 
varied according to the disposition of their masters. In many 
cases, slaves attended the master’s church, and on many plan- 
tations the slaves were expected to attend the daily family 
prayers at the “Big House.” The records of the Episcopal 
Church occasionally mention services held specially for the 
colored people. Mr. Ives organized a Sunday School for the 
slaves at Matagorda, in which Mrs. Ives and another lady of 
the parish served as teachers. At Houston, Mr. Gillette held a 
service for the slaves on Sunday afternoons, at which there 
was a regular attendance of twenty-five or thirty. He taught 
them the responses and “interspersed [the services] with... 
frequent singing, in which they all join.’ When Mr. Fontaine 
was attempting as a layman to provide Christian leadership 
for the city of Austin, he preached not only to the white popu- 
lation every Sunday, but also “to the negroes in a beautiful 
grove of evergreen oaks.’’ During the Rev. George Rotten- 
stein’'s brief stay in Corsicana in 1855, he preached to the 
colored people every Sunday afternoon, using a simplified 
form of service. The Rev. N. P. Charlot officiated for a short 
time at Huntsville and Cold Spring, in 1858; and during that 
year he baptized thirty-nine colored infants at Cold Spring.’ 
These fragmentary bits of information suggest that at least 
some of the Ministers of the Church felt a responsibility for 
the colored people in their parishes. 

Bishop Gregg spent most of his early life on a plantation 
in the Old South, and he brought to Texas the mind and heart 
of the best type of old-time ‘‘Marster.” He felt keenly the 
obligation resting upon the Church to care for the religious 
life of the slave population. In his first address to the Dio- 
cesan Council, he spoke of the great opportunity “in the neigh- 
borhood of Brazoria. . . for missionary effort among the 
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negroes. To the early commencement of this work I have 
looked forward with much anxiety. . . . The same remark 
will apply to a large portion of ... the Diocese... . May 
the Church, in all her members, awake to the magnitude of 
the trust and responsibility!” In 1863, he told the Council that 
“no part of our great work has been nearer my heart than 
this... . The Christian master is bound by every motive of 
duty, to provide for the spiritual interests of his slaves.” And 
the Church must recognize her share of responsibility in the 
matter. The Bishop commented with gratification on the fact 
that there had been more baptisms of colored children during 
the past year than ever before.* 

A few of the clergy felt the same sense of obligation. The 
Rev. John Owen of Matagorda baptized fifty-four colored chil- 
dren in 1862. And in 1865 he reported that he had “‘preached 
to large congregations of colored servants on plantations and 
elsewhere about a dozen times.” The Rev. J. M. Goshorn 
organized a Sunday School at Columbus in 1862, and included 
a “class of colored children . . . [which] gives great promise 
of good.” On November 10, 1864, Bishop Gregg confirmed 
twenty-four colored persons in Crockett; and, as there was no 
minister in charge of the Mission there, it may be inferred 
that the laymen and laywomen of the congregation had been 
responsible for instructing and presenting these candidates. At 
Marshall the Rev. G. W. E. Fisse “had regular services for the 
colored people, which have been well attended,’ during the 
spring of 1864.* 

Thus far I have mentioned only cases occurring before the 
close of the Civil War. With the emancipation of the slaves, 
there was a great change in their attitude toward the Church. 
As Bishop Bratton of Mississippi once told me in a personal 
conversation, “Freedom from the master meant also freedom 
from the master’s church.” But Bishop Gregg did not relax 
his efforts on behalf of the colored people. When he went 
north early in 1866, he hoped to secure subscriptions to aid 
the Church in this work, but the liberating enthusiasm of 
northern churchmen had not made them feel any special respon- 
sibility for the freedmen, and the Bishop obtained no help. 
Bishop Gregg urged his Diocese to do the best it could. A 
portion of each church “should be appropriated to the freed- 
men” when there is enough space; otherwise some other pro- 
vision should be made. “The principle of separation, further 
than is necessary, should not have place.” In any case, the 
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Church must never neglect her duty to these people. The Con- 
vention took up the matter and discussed it at some length. 
The delegates thought it was hard to see what more could be 
done except to “‘recognize, as we have ever done,” the Church’s 
responsibility in the matter.° 

Again in 1867 Bishop Gregg returned to the subject. He 
had been “much gratified . . . to see this class of our people 
finding their way into the Church.’”’ And he urged the people 
of the Diocese to assist in building schools, “in making pro- 


vision for them in our churches . . . and leading them thus to 
feel that we are, as we ought to be, of all men, their best 
friends. They have been true to us... . Let us then ever be 


true to them.” The Convention appointed a “Committee upon 
the moral and spiritual condition and wants of the Freedmen’’ 
and subsequently adopted the report of this committee as 
expressing the views of all present :° 


“The Committee . .. beg leave to report that they have 
had the subject under serious consideration . . . but so far 
have not been fully able to solve the main problem in the 
case, viz: How to reach them. .. . 

“They prefer, generally, preachers of their own color, which 
we cannot supply them, and with but few exceptions, decline 
all our offers to preach to them. 

“In view of these, and other serious difficulties, too tedious 
to enumerate here, your committee deem it inexpedient for this 
Convention to make any attempt to send out ministers to 
preach to the freedmen exclusively, but offer the following 
resolutions, viz: 


Resolved, 1. That the clergy of this Diocese make pro- 
vision for the freedmen in their churches, as far as prac- 
ticable, and invite and encourage them to attend their 
ministrations. 

Resolved, 2. That it is hereby declared to be the duty 
of each clergyman in the Diocese to try to establish 
schools for this class of our population, and to devote 
himself to this duty of educating the freedmen .. . as 
one of paramount importance, without which every other 
effort ... to do them any permanent good, must be 
attended with very meagre success. 

Resolved, 3. That it is the duty of the laity of the 
Church throughout the Diocese to co-operate with the 
clergy . . . in this matter of encouraging schools for the 
freedmen, and give all the encouragement and assist- 
ance in their power to carry out the objects above 
expressed ... .” 
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When it came to the actual performance of the duties set 
forth in the report, the people of the Church found the difh- 
culties indeed ‘‘almost insurmountable.” The Rev. D. W. Chase 
organized a Sunday School class of eighty-five Freedmen in 
Independence, in 1868, but did not mention this class in any 
later report. At San Antonio, Bishop Gregg helped establish 
a Sunday School for colored children in 1869. Thirty scholars 
were enrolled at that time; but in 1872 the number had dropped 
to twenty, and thereafter the colored Sunday School is not 
mentioned in the Reports.’ These are the only two schools for 
colored children reported during that period. 

But Bishop Gregg was not ready to give up. In 1874 he 
again urged the subject upon the attention of the Diocese. In 
order to advance the Church’s mission to colored people, he 
suggested that the Canons be amended to permit the election 
of an Assistant Bishop “to whom... [this] work would be 
directly and chiefly committed.’’ The Diocese, for the present 
at least, could hardly bear the additional financial burden, but 
the Bishop hoped that “the Church at large, through its gen- 
eral missionary organization, would provide’ for the support 
of this work. The Council approved the suggestion, and adopted 
a resolution petitioning the General Convention to pass the 
needed legislation and make provision for the support of such 
an Assistant Bishop—not only for Texas but also “for such 
other Dioceses in the South as may desire to avail themselves 
of such privilege.’’® 

However, the General Convention was not yet ready to act 
in this matter. Even in the South there was not universal 
agreement as to the best means to be used. The question of the 
“racial Episcopate’ has been one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems before the Church in the past half century. Men of un- 
questioned affection for the colored race and avowed interest 
in its welfare have taken opposite positions on the question of 
method. Bishop Green of Mississippi called a conference of 
Bishops, Clergy, and Laity from the southern Dioceses to 
meet at Sewanee, July 25-29, 1883. “In this body diverse views 
prevailed, and . . . no definite or satisfactory result was 
reached,” said Bishop Gregg. All were anxious to have the 
Church do her full duty, but they differed as to the best way 
of doing it. The appointment of a special Bishop for the colored 
people, as recommended by the Texas Council of 1874, was 
considered ‘“‘class legislation” by some.*° That is, there were, 
and still are, many who believe that the colored people and 
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their congregations should be treated exactly on the same basis 
as the white members of the Church, without any separate 
organization or episcopal supervision. On the other hand are 
those who say that colored people will respond more readily 
to leadership of members of their own race, and that they will 
be encouraged not only by the sight of colored clergymen but 
also by the realization that their priests may advance to the 
episcopate just as white clergy do. The question was discussed 
at almost every session of the General Convention, from 1874 
on. The General Convention of 1913 provisionally voted to 
make the Church’s work among negroes a separate missionary 
jurisdiction under a Bishop of its own. Bishop Kinsolving, in 
his address to the Diocesan Council of 1916, spoke with 
approval of this measure. We must ‘‘show that we are trying 
to do for him [the colored man] what in our judgment is the 
most practical and efficient method of solving a very difficult 
and intricate problem. ... That can never be done. . . except 
on principles of love and sympathy and fellow-feeling. . . 
Help the colored man on the lines of his finest and truest 
aspirations, and let us not deal with him any more than is 
necessary on the line of inferiority.’ The Council agreed that 
“this is the only practical and just way to solve this question.’’*® 
_ However, the General Convention of 1916 adopted, instead, 
a compromise plan by which a Diocese might elect a Suffragan 
Bishop to supervise the Negro work. In January, 1917, the 
Synod of the Province of the Southwest met in Little Rock, 
Arkansas; and Bishop Kinsolving introduced a resolution to 
provide for cooperation among the Dioceses of the Southwest 
in putting this plan into effect.** The Diocese of Arkansas 
proceeded to act under this resolution, and chose the Rev. 
Edward Thomas Demby, a colored priest, as Suffragan Bishop 
for work among the Negroes of Arkansas and the Southwest 
Province. He was consecrated Bishop on September 29, 1918,”? 
and has done good work; but the whole arrangement is still 
in an experimental stage, and the problem itself is really no 
nearer solution in 1935 than it was in 1866. 


But we must return to Texas. In 1881, the Council requested 
-a Committee to consider “some measure by which this Church 
can be brought into more active religious relationship to. . 

the colored population of this Diocese.” And the Committee 
could do no more than recommend the republication and re- 
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affirmation of the Report of 1867. The subject was brought 
up four times more during Bishop Gregg’s episcopate, but no 
definite action was taken.** 

Thus far no positive measures had been taken in any part 
of the Diocese. But in 1884 the Rev. Charles M. Parkman of 
Grace Church, Galveston, reported that fifty colored people 
had come to him, as members of the “English Church,” and 
had asked for services. He responded to this request by hold- 
ing a service every Wednesday and Friday night, with an 
attendance of thirty or more. “These [people] consist largely 
of immigrants from the British Islands [i.e., West Indies, } 
who . . . appear to be well trained and instructed, and are 
devoted to the Church.’’** 

Bishop Gregg secured the Rev. William F. Floyd, a colored 
clergyman of Kentucky, and brought him to Galveston in the 
summer of 1886. Mr. Floyd organized St. Augustine’s Mission, 
and was preparing to build a church, when he died in August, 
1887. He was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas W. Cain from 
Virginia, under whose leadership the mission purchased a build- 
ing and valuable piece of land at the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-second Streets.” Mr. Cain did excellent work among 
his own people in Galveston, and succeeded in establishing a 
small Industrial School in connection with St. Augustine’s 
Mission. As an indication of the respect and affection which 
his white co-workers held towards him, the Council of 1889 
elected him an Alternate Deputy to the General Convention of 
the Church, and the Council of 1892 did the same. He and 
his wife both lost their lives in the great storm of 1900,* St. 
Augustine’s Mission reported one hundred and fifty-eight com- 
municants in 1892. The number decreased for a time, but has 
in recent years grown steadily and there are now ninety.’’ 

A few years after the foundation of St. Augustine’s Mission, 
Galveston, a similar work was commenced in northeastern 
Texas. On December 14, 1890, in Trinity Church, Marshall, 
Bishop Gregg ordained to the Diaconate James I. N. Thomp- 
son, a colored candidate, who had been conducting a Sunday 
School for children of his own race in that community. This 
work in Marshall did not prosper, but in Tyler the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson succeeded in organizing the Mission of St. John 
the Baptist, early in 1892. In connection with the Church, he 
also established a Parochial School with fifty-nine pupils. 
Bishop Kinsolving visited Tyler on March 12, 1893, and con- 
firmed twenty-four colored persons in St. John the Baptist’s 
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Mission. This, he said, “proves that the Church can reach the 
colored people, and that they are responsive when the effort 
is made to train them in the Church’s ways.’*® The Mission 
and Industrial School at Tyler continued to function, with a 
fair degree of success for a time. But the improvement of the 
public schools for Negroes in Tyler removed the need for this 
type of work, particularly in view of the severely reduced in- 
come of the Diocese; and the mission school was closed in 1931. 

After several years of rather straggling work in Houston, 
the colored Churchmen of that city were reorganized as St. 
Luke’s Mission in 1927. They have steadily grown in numbers 
and in loyalty; and their new church, completed in 1932, is 
a fine evidence of their devotion, for a good share of the build- 
ing fund was raised by the Negroes themselves.” 


Bishop Johnston of West Texas was also deeply concerned 
for the Church’s ministry to the Negro. During Bishop Elliott’s 
episcopate, the Convocation of the Missionary District of 
Western Texas had earnestly discussed this question without 
taking any definite action. But Bishop Johnston was able to 
organize a congregation of colored people as St. Philip’s 
Mission, San Antonio, in 1895, and the Convocation expressed 
its great appreciation of this step.” 

In 1898, Deaconess Alice G. Cowan began to conduct a day 
school in one room of St. Philip’s Rectory, and within a year 
Bishop Johnston had secured enough money to put up a brick 
school building next to the Church. After twenty-five years 
as a District and Diocesan School, St. Philip’s became affili- 
ated with the American Church Institute for Negroes in 1923, 
and it is now an accredited “Grade A” Junior College. Its 
present building was completed in 1927 as a Memorial to 
Bishop Johnston. Since 1905, Miss Artemisia Bowden has 
been the faithful and efficient Principal of this school.” 

It is true that the Church has not done all that could have 
been, or should have been, done for the Negro. Partly this has 
been due to lack of financial resources, partly to ‘honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to methods. But it is only fair to say that 
the. Bishops and other clergy of Texas have felt the responsi- 
bility and have done remarkably well with the limited funds 
at their disposal. 


CHAPTER TEN 
ENDOWMENTS FOR LARGER SERVICE 


Bishop Kinsolving brought to the Diocese of Texas an un- 
usual array of gifts. He was a man of remarkable physique, 
six feet and four inches tall, powerfully built and capable of 
almost unlimited endurance. Born April 28, 1849, he was 
forty-three years old at the time of his consecration. He was 
fond of saying that he was just a few months younger than 
the Diocese, and that “‘we are... growing old together.’’”* His 
mind was no less vigorous than his body. He had been trained 
in the old school, and possessed a wide acquaintance with 
classical literature and the disciplined intellect which such 
training produces. He was a preacher of great power, anda 
leader endowed with clear vision, patience, and affectionate 
sympathy for all. Many who knew him only superficially failed 
to see, beneath his dignified manner, a kindliness and simplicity 
which never failed. The following story illustrates the point: 


“On one occasion,” he said, “I had chartered a little fishing 
pungey to get out of that part of the country by water [Mata- 
gorda bay] ... As I was about to sail, a man and his wife 
appeared and asked permission to get on my boat. Ah! I 
was then young and inexperienced, and gallantly invited my 
stranger guests aboard, with the consequence that they took 
possession of the little six-by-ten cabin, and I sat up all night 
on deck in a pouring rain with my back to the mast . . . and 
had to resort to a long abandoned habit ... of seeking 
solace in the beneficent Virginia weed . .. with which the 
mate of the boat most generously supplied me.” 


To these personal qualities there was added a richly varied 
experience. Raised and educated in Virginia, he had served 
parishes in Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Philadelphia. And when 
he came to Texas, he became a Texan, identifying himself to 
the fullest extent with the life and culture of his adopted State. 


Two phases of the work of the Diocese were particularly 
close to Bishop Kinsolving’s heart—the fostering of missionary 
enterprise and the development of the institutional life of the 
Church. In his first Council address, he urged the importance 
of these two lines of activity,? and throughout his episcopate 
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he strove to impress upon the mind of the Diocese the responsi- 
bility of providing adequately for their support. In both of 
these projects, the Bishop was striving to arouse in the Diocese 
a realization of the corporate life of the Church. Although 
“Episcopal” in title and theory, our Church has more often 
been “Congregational” in practice. Bishop Gregg had encoun- 
tered that situation in his time, and Bishop Kinsolving strug- 
gled for years to bring the parishes into fuller cooperation 
with the life of the Diocese, and the Diocese into more intimate 
contact with the Church at large.* 

One duty which the Church has attempted to perform as 
a corporate body has been the task of caring for clergymen 
who have grown old or infirm in her service, and for those 
left behind by ministers who have died. I have already de- 
scribed the foundation of the “Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund” 
by Bishop Gregg in the first year of his episcopate. This fund 
grew steadily after the Civil War, and the income was used 
for the relief of several cases of need. 

In 1902 Bishop Kinsolving received a proposal that the Dio- 
cese unite its funds with the General Clergy Relief Fund, and 
the Council voted to accept this suggestion. Bonds were sold 
and notes collected in accordance with this new plan. The 
Diocese paid over to the General Clergy Relief Fund $1,100.00 
in 1904, $1,650.00 in 1905, $670.00 in i909, and $500.00 in 
1914, making a total of $3,920. The General Fund took over 
the responsibility of caring for the beneficiaries of the Diocesan 
Fund, and congregations of the Diocese sent to the General 
Fund such offerings as they took up for this purpose.” 

This somewhat haphazard, if praiseworthy, form of benevo- 
lence was finally superseded by a more business-like plan. 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts took the lead in a nation- 
wide effort to establish a pension system for the clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church on sound actuarial principles. The 
Texas Diocesan Council of 1914 received from the Diocesan 
Convention of Massachusetts an invitation to cooperate in 
efforts toward the establishment of a pension system, but did 
not accept. Bishop Kinsolving brought the matter up again 
in 1915, and the Council agreed to consider it carefully. In 
1916, the Diocesan Council adopted a Canon to conform to 
the legislation passed by the General Convention. The Church 
at large raised an initial reserve fund of more than eight 
million dollars to put the system into operation; of this amount 
Texas gave $32,883.00.° Under the present plan, the parish 
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pays a regular premium in proportion to the Minister’s salary ; 
and a clergyman is assured that he will have a retiring allowance 
for himself at the age of sixty-eight, and that his widow will 
receive a definite pension in case of his death. The money in 
the hands of the General Clergy Relief Fund is still used to 
aid families of clergymen who died before the Church Pension 
Fund was created. 

In addition to these funds, the Diocese now has its own 
Clergy Relief Fund, which is administered by the Bishop under 
wide discretionary powers. The sum of twenty thousand dollars 
was received in 1920 from the estate of Mrs. Maria Cage 
Kimball of Houston; and in 1921 five thousand dollars came 
to the Diocese from a bequest made by Mr. J. W. English of 
Bryan.’ 


Bishop Kinsolving was very anxious to enlarge the endow- 
ment funds of the Diocese in order that the Church might 
function more effectively in its missionary work. The Burr 
Fund was a great help, but it was not large enough to carry 
the support of the whole missionary budget. A fund for the 
Endowment of the Episcopate had been started during Bishop 
Gregg’s time, but it amounted to only two hundred and forty- 
six dollars in 1893.° Although there were occasional additions 
to this amount, the sum was still insignificant. An unusual 
turn of events served to give a new impetus to the efforts for 
an endowment. In a sense, it is incongruous to treat the great 
storm of September, 1900, as a subordinate feature of the 
endowment campaign; yet that is really the way it all happened. 

Bishop Kinsolving presented the subject of the endowment 
of the episcopate to the Council of 1899. No action was taken 
then, but in 1900 the Council voted to undertake immediate 
measures for raising an adequate endowment fund. At the 
request of the Council, the Vestry of Trinity Parish, Galveston, 
agreed to give leave of absence to the Rev. Charles M. Beck- 
with, in order that he might act as agent to solicit the needed 
contributions. Mr. Beckwith was preparing to leave Galveston 
in October, 1900, on this mission.’ 

On September 8, 1900, the city of Galveston was devastated 
by a hurricane and tidal wave; hundreds of lives were lost, and 
thousands of dollars worth of property destroyed, not only on 
the Island but well into the interior on the mainland. In Gal- 
veston, Trinity Church, St. Augustine’s Church, and two mis- 
sion chapels of Trinity Parish, were destroyed; Grace Church 
was badly damaged. The Rev. T. W. Cain and his. wife were 
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drowned. Church buildings at Alvin, Angleton, Brenham, 
Dickinson, and Sealy were left in ruins; those at Hempstead, 
Richmond, and Houston, were all damaged. The storm not 
only wrecked all these churches but also wiped out a large 
amount of the wealth of church members in Galveston and 
elsewhere. Then, too, the Austin dam had broken earlier in 
the same year (April 7, 1900). And in April, 1899, there had 
been a serious overflow of the Brazos. The combined effect of 
all these disasters was to threaten the very existence of the 
Diocese, for the economic life of the whole Diocesan area had 
been disrupted almost beyond recovery. The Bishop and Stand- 
ing Committee met on September 25, 1900, and “seriously 
considered whether it would not become necessary, either to 
appeal to the General Church to sustain the work as a Mission- 
ary District, or else practically abandon a large portion of the 
Helgi: 

It was obviously useless to send Mr. Beckwith into the Dio- 
cese of Texas on a financial campaign. But the whole nation 
had been stirred by the news of the Galveston disaster, and the 
entire Protestant Episcopal Church was ready to respond to an 
appeal from the Diocese of Texas. The Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania did not wait for an appeal, but immediately sent one of 
its own clergy, the Rev. William Bull, to find out exactly how 
the needs of Texas could best be met.** Accordingly, the Bishop 
and Standing Committee decided that the only thing to do was 
to ask for aid from the Church at large, and Mr. Beckwith was 
requested to go north and present the situation to church people 
there. A statement was drawn up and circulated, setting forth 
the whole state of affairs in Texas and requesting contribu- 
tions, “First, for rebuilding or repairing churches destroyed 
or injured. Second, for the salaries of the Missionaries and 
the clergy during the period of distress, and thirdly, for the 
endowment of the Episcopate.”*’ 

Mr. Beckwith was delayed by illness, but began his active 
campaign on November 24, 1900. Between that date and March 
25, 1901, he visited Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Brooklyn, and Richmond. Bishop Kinsolving himself 
made a hurried trip to Philadelphia in October, 1900. Every- 
where the response was prompt and generous. By May 1, 1901, 
Bishop Kinsolving had received fifty-six thousand dollars and 
money was still coming in. Every clergyman’s salary was paid 
until his own congregation was able to take care of it. By May, 
1903, every church building damaged by the storm had been 
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rebuilt or restored. And twenty-nine thousand dollars was left 
on hand for the permanent endowment of the episcopate. 

The Council of 1902 voted to continue the effort for an 
adequate endowment. But Bishop Kinsolving seems to have 
been the only person to follow up this vote with active work. 
He obtained gifts from friends in Philadelphia, and continued 
to urge upon the Diocese the importance of the Endowment 
Fund. His aim was to build up a permanent fund large enough 
to provide for the Bishop’s salary and other necessary admin- 
istrative expenses, in order that all the assessments on congre- 
gations might be used for the mission work of the Diocese.** 
Unfortunately, the clergy and people did not respond to this 
program, and gifts to the Endowment Fund have been rare. 
But the foresight of Bishop Kinsolving bore fruit in an un- 
expected manner. As we shall see in the next chapter, a portion 
of the Endowment Fund had been used to purchase the epis- 
copal residence and the land surrounding it, in Austin. After 
the death of Bishop Kinsolving, it was evident that the Diocese 
had no immediate use for this property. Accordingly the Uni- 
versity of Texas purchased it in 1931, for sixty-five thousand 
dollars, and this sum was added to the Episcopal Endowment 
Fund, which now amounts to ninety-six thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars.*° 

To Bishop Kinsolving, all these endowment funds meant 
a great deal more than the accumulation of financial resources. 
They represented a common interest in a more extended service 
than could be rendered by individuals. From pioneer days 
Americans in general and Texans in particular have inherited 
a strongly developed individualism, and it has not been easy 
to teach them the power of corporate action. Not only through 
his efforts in behalf of the endowment funds, but by every 
means and by all the ability he could command, Bishop Kin- 
solving labored to build up a greater sense of membership in 
the Church. “My ambition for my Diocese,” he once said, “is 
to see it abreast with the best of the Dioceses in identifying 
itself with all the agencies through which the Church is seeking 
to fulfill her mission in the world. Corporate solidarity should 
be our watchword, active cooperation with the whole body 
of the Church should be the goal towards which we strive.’’*® 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE CHURCH INSTITUTE AT AUSTIN 


From his experience in the North, Bishop Kinsolving had 
learned the great value of religious institutions, both for the 
development of the Church’s corporate sense and for the per- 
formance of more effective service to the world. He told the 
first Diocesan Council which he addressed that “there ought 
to be... an Episcopal Hospital or a Children’s Home or some 
other institution of benevolence” in the larger cities of the 
Diocese." The Council discussed the general idea but did 
nothing about it. And it was a source of unfailing regret to 
the Bishop that the Diocese never caught the vision of wider 
service through institutional work. The Church was making 
a contribution indirectly through the Sealy Hospital and the 
Rosenberg benefactions in Galveston, which were supported 
by generous churchmen, and the Bishop recognized the value 
of these agencies.” But the first institutional work which the 
Church undertook in her own name was that which Bishop 
Kinsolving himself developed in Austin. 

In September, 1924, Bishop Kinsolving told a gathering of 
University students in Gregg House, Austin, that on his visit 
to Austin, before he had decided to accept the call to Texas, 
he had been impressed by the wonderful opportunity presented 
to the Church by the University of Texas. And as soon as he 
came to Austin to live, he began working out a plan for meet- 
ing that opportunity. He decided to establish ‘‘a Church house 
and school for young ladies attending the University .. . 
guided by Christian discipline and supervision; the teaching 
to embrace music, art and other departments of education and 
culture not taught in the University; and to supplement in 
every way needed the best scientific and literary training to 
be had in the State.’’* 

The Bishop selected the J. M. Day property in Austin, 
which consisted of a large house and two-thirds of a block of 
land—north of West Twenty-sixth Street between Whitis 
Avenue and University Avenue, two blocks north of the Unt- 
versity Campus. The Burr legacy for a “Female Church Insti- 
tute’ now amounted to thirteen thousand dollars, and the 
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Bishop secured about two thousand dollars from friends in 
Galveston. But he still needed five thousand dollars and hoped 
to obtain that sum from Church people in Austin. But “no 
ammonia could ever make ice . . . with which to cool buckets 
of water half so chilling and demoralizing as those which 
sober-minded Churchmen can throw into the faces of unso- 
phisticated enthusiasm; but, thank God, there are a few crazy 
laymen to keep mad Bishops and Missionaries in company, and 
I found some of them in Austin; and one gentleman in par- 
ticular, with a nobility and generosity of heart which causes 
us to retain our faith in the unselfishness of our poor human 
nature, when he saw my discouragement, made it possible for 
me to close the purchase without any further worry or responsi- 
bility on my part.” (This layman was Mr. R. L. Brown, who 
from the very first supported the Bishop most loyally in this 
work at the University.) The property was purchased Decem- 
ber 23, 1893.* During the ensuing year additional gifts came 
in, and the Day house was put in order so as to be ready for 
use as a school. In June, 1894, the Standing Committee re- 
quested the Bishop to occupy the house himself and use it as 
his own residence; and the Council of 1895 approved this plan, 
because the presence and oversight of the Bishop were con- 
sidered essential elements in the life of the school.® The Insti- 
tute later acquired a building of its own; but this house 
remained Bishop Kinsolving’s home for the remainder of 
his life. 

The Young Ladies Church Institute opened in the fall of 
1895, and for two years the Bishop and his family shared 
their home with these University students. On January 30, 
1897, the Bishop “signed a contract for the erection of the 
south wing of the Church Institute. [Then] in company with 
the young ladies of the Institute, turned the first shovel of 
earth for the foundation of the new building.”® Work pro- 
gressed rapidly during the spring and summer of 1897, and 
the Hall was ready for occupancy when the University session 
opened in September, 1897. Mrs. J. M. Leisewitz became the 
first lady manager. “As a grateful tribute to the untiring zeal 
and devotion to the cause of the Institute by the Bishop and 
his wife [the Hall was named] ‘Grace Hall’ in honor of Mrs. 
Grace Kinsolving.”’ The building was enlarged in 1899 and 
again in 1923 in honor of Bishop Kinsolving’s thirtieth anni- 
versary as Bishop of Texas.® . 

The next step in the Bishop’s plan was to erect a Chapel as 
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a necessary part of the religious work of the Institute. But it 
was his desire to make this building more than simply an annex 
to Grace Hall. It was to be “a spiritual home for the young 
people of our great State University and a monument erected 
to the glory of God and in loving memory of Alexander Gregg, 
D.D., first Bishop of Texas.’’ Work on the building began in 
March, 1899. All Saints Chapel was finished during the sum- 
mer of 1900 and was consecrated by Bishop Kinsolving on 
May 8, 1901.° 

Some of the funds for the building and furniture of Grace 
Hall and All Saints Chapel had been given by people of the 
Diocese and by friends of Bishop Kinsolving in the East. But 
most of the money had come from Mrs. Kinsolving. In a 
series of financial transactions, she had secured for the Diocese 
the ten lots north of the Day property, and it was on this part 
of the block that Grace Hall and All Saints Chapel were 
erected. And she had advanced the funds needed for the build- 
ings. In return, the Diocese had conveyed to her the title to the 
residence and the twenty lots which the Bishop had originally 
purchased in 1893.”° 

In the preceding chapter, I described the growth of the 
Fund for the Endowment of the Episcopate, following the 
storm of 1900. In 1904 this Fund amounted to thirty-six 
thousand four hundred seventy-five dollars, and the Diocesan 
Council of that year adopted the report of a special committee : 
“The first thing to be done in the endowment of an office, is 
to provide a house for its holder. . . . We therefore recom- 
mend .. . that twenty thousand dollars of the Episcopal En- 
dowment Fund be applied to reacquiring the portion of the 
Church block in Austin, and residence, which were sold to 
Mrs. Kinsolving.” The transfer of the property was completed 
in 1905, and the Episcopal residence and twenty lots were 
held by the Diocese as part of the Episcopal Endowment Fund 
until sold in 1931,** as described in the preceding chapter. 

Grace Hall continued to function, and rendered a distinct 
contribution to the University as well as to the Church, espe- 
cially at a time when desirable living quarters for women stu- 
dents were hard to find. All Saints Chapel, likewise, became 
an important factor in the life of the community. In 1902, 
Bishop Kinsolving had organized the congregation of the 
Chapel as a Mission, and in 1909 this church was admitted 
to the Diocese as a parish.” 

The next step was to make plans for a suitable Parish 
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House. Bishop Kinsolving, the Rev. Peter Gray Sears, Rector 
of Christ Church, Houston, and the Rev. Harris Masterson, 
Jr., Rector of All Saints Chapel, undertook to raise the funds 
for this building. The corner stone was laid October 31, 1909, 
and Gregg Memorial Parish House was completed in the fall 
of 1910, 

The development of our Church’s religious work at the Uni- 
versity of Texas was peculiarly close to Bishop Kinsolving’s 
heart. Although others helped generously, every step of prog- 
ress was primarily due to his broad vision and persevering 
energy. He had seen to it that two of the four buildings were 
named not for himself but for his predecessor. Yet the whole 
group of buildings will always stand as a living memorial to 
Bishop Kinsolving himself. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE MISSIONARY WoRK OF THE DIOCESE OF TEXAS, 
1892-1918 


As soon as he decided to accept his election to the episcopate, 
Mr. Kinsolving telegraphed to the Rev. Charles M. Beckwith, 
urging him to remain in Texas and accept an appointment as 
General Missionary of the Diocese. Mr. Beckwith’s resigna- 
tion as Rector of Christ Church, Houston, became effective 
July 31, 1892; and on August 1 he took up his new duties.* 
For the next four months he traveled throughout the Diocese, 
visiting every mission and every parish that was without a 
minister. In each community he made a personal call on every 
family connected with the Church. After thus surveying the 
field, Mr. Beckwith began a program of more intensive work. 
He had discovered a lamentable amount of ignorance and 
apathy in the course of this survey, and he came to the con- 
clusion that “it seemed to me useless to begin preaching ser- 
mons. The work of the Missionary must be that of teacher.’ 
Therefore his plan was to hold a series of “Teaching Missions’ 
—educational rather than evangelistic: 


“A description ... will . . . give the Council an idea of 
what is being done. . . . Sunday morning I gave to each one 
present a copy of the Church’s catechism. Instead of a ser- 
mon, I asked the people to open the catechism and answer as I 
asked the questions. The effect of a whole congregation of 
grown people repeating that catechism is amazing. I ques- 
tioned only on the amount that would engage us at each 
service, Then putting the book aside, I entered upon an expla- 
nation. The catechism requires five services. The last two 
nights of my stay I have given to the subjects of conversion 
and the scriptural ground for confirmation. At a convenient 
morning hour I meet the congregation daily in an informal 
way, giving to those who come an opportunity of asking any 
questions they may desire to ask regarding the Church and 
her method of presenting Christianity. During the rest of the 
day I visit and prepare candidates for baptism and confirma- 
tion. This plan differs from any of the ‘missions’ I have read 
about, and has been adopted to meet what has seemed to me 
the pressing need in the Diocese with which we have to deal.” 
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Mr. Beckwith was a skillful teacher, and he met with a con- 
siderable amount of success. He not only roused congregations 
to new activity, but also secured many gifts to the Diocesan 
Mission Fund for the support of workers in the field. How- 
ever, in March, 1895, he became Rector of Trinity Parish, 
Galveston, and for the time being it seemed to Bishop Kin- 
solving better not to appoint a new missionary but “to gather 
up the fruit of what our Missionary has already sown.’”” 

One of the most perplexing problems in the missionary work 
of the Diocese has always been that of securing and retaining 
clergymen for the field. Bishop Kinsolving remarked in 1901, 
“In the eight years and upwards that I have been Bishop of 
this Diocese, the Clergy of the Church, except in a few 
parishes, do not average the itineracy of Methodism.” And in 
1925 he said, “How can we secure a ministry that will stay 
put... a ministry which will become domesticated and not 
continue to imitate the habits of migratory birds. . . .? Orni- 
thologists are experimenting with methods of marking wild 
birds as a means of identification . . . and it might prove 
helpful and suggestive if the Church could discover some 
system by which to study the nomadic propensities of many 
of our clergy and tell us the secret of how to secure for them 
‘a local habitation and a name’.”* 

But some of the clergymen who left the Diocese went to 
serve the Church as Bishops elsewhere. The Rev. Charles M, 
Beckwith, after seven years as Rector of Trinity Church, 
Galveston, was consecrated Bishop of Alabama on December 
17, 1902. The Rev. Henry D. Aves, Rector of Christ Church, 
Houston, was consecrated Missionary Bishop of Mexico on 
December 14, 1904, in Christ Church, Houston—the first 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church to be consecrated 
in Texas. The Rev. Edward A. Temple, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Waco, was consecrated Missionary Bishop of North 
Texas, on December 15, 1910. He died in 1924, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Eugene Cecil Seaman, who was ordained 
by Bishop Kinsolving in 1906, and had served in the Diocese 
from that time until 1911.° These men, together with Bishop 
Quin, who was Rector of Trinity Church, Houston, at the 
time of his election as Bishop Coadjutor, form a notable 
contribution from the Diocese of Texas to the House of 
Bishops. 

In this connection, mention should be made of the dis- 
tinguished ministry of the Rev. Peter Gray Sears, Rector of 
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Christ Church, Houston, 1905-1927, and Rector of Palmer 
Memorial Church, Houston, 1928-1935. Not only by his 
exceptionally eloquent and courageous preaching, but also by 
his active support of several agencies for Christian social 
service in the community, the Rev. Mr. Sears made a perma- 
nent contribution to the religious life of Houston. 

During Bishop Kinsolving’s episcopate, the extension of the 
Church in the Diocese was aided by the formation of a Dio- 
cesan Board of Missions, in 1897. Although abolished in 1898, 
it was revived in 1899, and continued to direct and foster the 
work of Diocesan missions until the reorganization of the 
Diocesan administration in 1921.° The budget of this Board 
was maintained in part by contributions from within the Dio- 
cese, in part by interest on the Mission Endowment Fund, 
and in part by an appropriation from the General Church. 
This outside aid was relinquished in 1925, and the Diocese 
of Texas has been fully self-supporting since that date.’ 

Another agency for increasing the influence of the Church 
was the “Committee on Sunday School work” which was 
formed in 1907. Two years later its scope was enlarged and 
its title changed to ‘‘Committee on Christian Education and 
Sunday School Work.” In 1916, the Council approved the 
appointment of a Committee on Social Service. Both Com- 
mittees did good work until they were superseded in 1921 by 
the Departments of Religious Education and of Christian 
Social Service under the Executive Board.° 

The subject of a Diocesan paper had been discussed from 
time to time during Bishop Gregg’s episcopate, but nothing 
permanent had been accomplished. In 1895 Bishop Kinsolving 
brought up the matter again; and in 1896 the Council voted 
that “the time has arrived when we should have a Diocesan 
paper.” In December, 1896, the first issue of The Diocese of 
Texas appeared; it was a twelve-page monthly published in 
Houston under the editorial supervision of the Rev. Henry 
D. Aves, Rector of Christ Church, Houston. Twelve issues 
were published; but its support was precarious and very few 
of the original subscriptions were renewed. After February, 
1898, it was discontinued.*° In 1906, Bishop Kinsolving again 
urged upon the Council the importance of a paper, and the 
Council voted to approve the project. The result was The 
Texas Churchman, which made its first appearance in June, 
1906. This was at first a four-page monthly edited by the 
Bishop and published in Austin. It has maintained itself, or 
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has been maintained by Diocesan subsidy, ever since under a 
succession of editors, and has been enlarged to eight and at 
times twelve or sixteen pages. At present, however, it is an 
eight-page monthly, edited by the Rev. L. T. De Forest. and 
published in Houston.** 

The organizations of churchwomen have been most valuable 
agencies in the extension of the Church and its influence. ‘Miss 
Julia C. Emery, the efficient and devoted Secretary of the 
“‘Woman’s Auxiliary’, New York,” visited several parishes of 
the Diocese in the spring of 1889,” but apparently no local 
Branches of the Auxiliary were founded at that time. Mrs. A. 
E. Twing, representing the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions, visited the Diocese in 1895. As a result of her com- 
ing, Branches were formed in St. David’s Parish, Austin, and 
in Christ Church Parish, Houston. Bishop Kinsolving ap- 
pointed Mrs. William C. Crane of Houston as Diocesan Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Auxiliary on April 14, 1897. Mrs. Crane 
recommended that a Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary be organized 
and the Council of 1901 approved this suggestion. In 1902 the 
Woman’s Auxiliary began to hold its annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Council of the Diocese, and this practice has 
been continued. The number of Branches has grown steadily 
and the influence of the Woman’s Auxiliary is far-reaching. 
In 1908 there were eleven Branches, with five Junior Branches 
and fifteen “Baby Branches.’ In 1935 there are fifty-nine 
Branches, and the Woman’s Auxiliary has become the unifying 
organization for all the women of the Diocese.** 

The Daughters of the King have also been of great service 
to the Church in the Diocese. Their Diocesan organization was 
formed in 1907; two years later there were four Chapters in 
the Diocese. These Chapters have done valuable work; one 
task, of many that have been performed, has been the pro- 
vision of Communion vessels for the smaller mission churches 
of the Diocese. In 1935 there are twelve Chapters." 

As a result of the work of all these agencies, together with 
the tireless labors of Bishop Kinsolving, new missions were 
established in all parts of the Diocese. Many of them had only 
a short life; others have developed into strong parishes; while 
a few still cling to a nominal sort of existence. It is hard to 
predict the future of any community. And, while it is difficult 
to secure a foothold for the Church in a new field, it is even 
more difficult to get the Church to loosen her hold, even though 
the town itself is in the last stages of decay! The list of mis- 
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sions in 1895 included Elgin, Flatonia, Garrison, Gatesville, 
Sabine Pass, Velasco, and Woodville; and Marble Falls 
appears on the list in 1898.*° All of these missions are 
now extinct. On the other hand, there have been several new 
congregations which have grown and flourished until they are 
now among the strongest in the Diocese. Trinity Church, 
Houston, was admitted to the Diocese in 1902, after a short 
life as a mission in the growing residential district along South 
Main Street. Under a succession of very able Rectors, it has 
become the largest parish in the Diocese.*® The extension of 
the Church in the Diocese is indicated by the table on page 133. 
Even more significant than the increase in the number of 
parishes and missions was the development in building— 
churches, parish houses, and rectories. Bishop Kinsolving often 
said that he considered this one of the real accomplishments 
of his episcopate. In 1909 he told the Council that “nearly 
every church building in the Diocese at present has been built, 
or rebuilt, or enlarged, during my episcopate, as well as the 
rectories.””?” | 


As the work of the Church progressed, Bishop Kinsolving 
came to the conclusion that the Diocese ought to have an 
Assistant Bishop who could give his entire time and attention 
to the mission field. In his address to the Council of 1910, 
Bishop Kinsolving gave a careful survey of the entire Diocese 
with particular reference to missionary conditions. He tried 
to make clear his own conviction that the Church was not 
keeping pace with the growth of the population. And as a 
positive measure he suggested that the Council consider some 
plan for securing added episcopal supervision. The special 
committee to which this matter was referred reported back 
rather bluntly “That it is not expedient to elect a Bishop 
Coadjutor at this time.’ After some discussion, Bishop Kin- 
solving left the chair and addressed the Council with great 
earnestness; and as a result of his appeal, the subject was 
referred back to an enlarged committee to be considered and 
reported to the next Council.** 

In 1911 this Committee reported that additional episcopal 
supervision was desirable; and the Bishop formally requested 
the election of a Coadjutor ‘‘on account of extent of territory 
and the growth of population and the increasing demands in 
every direction for Episcopal oversight and leadership.’ 

The next problem was to make some provision for the 
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support of the Bishop Coadjutor without unduly increasing 
the assessments on the congregations. This matter was worked 
out by the Council of 1912; and it was finally agreed that 
a Special Council should meet in January, 1913, to elect the 
Bishop Coadjutor ; but subsequently the Bishop and Standing 
Committee decided to postpone the election until the Annual 
Council in May, 1913.*° 

Accordingly, when the Council assembled in St. Paul’s 
Church, Waco, on May 14, 1913, Bishop Kinsolving gave his 
official consent to the election, and, as required by the Canon, 
announced that all the missionary work in the Diocese would 
be assigned to the Bishop Coadjutor as his special duty. The 
Council then elected the Rev. H. Percy Silver, who at that 
time was General Missionary for the Department of the South- 
west.”* It was an excellent choice, and Mr. Silver at first 
accepted. But later, when he learned that there had been vigor- 
ous opposition to his election, he withdrew his acceptance. 

The Council of 1914 attempted another election, but a 
number of ballots resulted in no choice, and so the matter was 
again postponed.** Because of unsettled economic conditions 
resulting from the war in Europe, the Council of 1915 decided 
to take no action. In 1916 the Council took up the subject 
again, and adopted a plan similar to that of 1912, for the 
support of the Coadjutor. The clergy then chose the Rev. James 
Wise (then Rector of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and now Bishop of Kansas), and the 
laity concurred. But Mr. Wise declined.” 

The Council of 1917 accepted Bishop Kinsolving’s sugges- 
tion that the election be again postponed. But in 1918 the 
Bishop renewed his request for a Coadjutor, both on account 
of the growing mission work and because of the need for 
religious and moral leadership in the numerous Army camps 
located in Texas. The Council proceeded to choose the Rev. 
Clinton S. Quin, Rector of Trinity Church, Houston. Mr. 
Quin had been in the Diocese less than two years; but in that 
time he had won the admiration of all by his vigorous industry 
and magnetic personality. He accepted his election, and was 
consecrated Bishop in Christ Church, Houston, on October 
SLOTS ss 

Bishop Kinsolving had assigned to the Bishop Coadjutor 
“the entire care and oversight of Missions and the Missionary 
work in this Diocese.”’** With characteristic generosity, Bishop 
Kinsolving gave Bishop Quin a free hand to work out his own 
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program, under a broad interpretation of the official assign- 
ment of duties. Bishop Kinsolving continued to visit the 
parishes and to exercise a general advisory supervision over 
the work of the Diocese, until failing health compelled him to 
give up active work in the fall of 1925. He was able to attend 
the Diocesan Council in Houston in 1927, and that in Austin 
in 1928. But he had finished his course, and on October 23, 
1928, he passed away.*’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
WESTERN TEXAS AFTER THE Division (1874-1914) 


We must now return to the General Convention of 1874, 
when the Missionary Districts of Western Texas and Northern 
Texas were set apart from the Diocese of Texas. 

For Western Texas, the House of Bishops elected the Rev. 
Robert Woodward Barnwell Elliott, of St. Philip’s Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Elliott was born in Beaufort, South 
Carolina, August 16, 1840. His father, the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
Elliott, had been Bishop of Georgia and the Presiding Bishop 
of the Church in the Confederate States.* 

The Missionary District to which Bishop Elliott came was— 
numerically—very little stronger than the field to which Bishop 
Freeman had come thirty years earlier. There were ten parishes 
and five mission stations. Five of the parishes had church 
buildings; and there were two rectories. But a coastal storm 
on September 16, 1875, destroyed the churches at Chocolate 
Bayou, and Rockport, and both the church and the rectory 
at Indianola. Seven presbyters and two deacons ministered to 
four hundred and twenty-seven communicants. While most of 
these people lived in or near San Antonio, the District included 
Brownsville to the south and El Paso to the west; and trans- 
portation was slow and painfully difficult. There were three 
railroad lines within the boundaries of the District: forty 
miles from Flatonia to Luling, sixty-five miles from Indianola 
to Cuero, and twenty-three miles from Point Isabel to 
Brownsville.’ 

Bishop Elliott had been consecrated in St. Philip’s Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia, on November 15, 1874. Early in December 
he set out for Texas, and on December 20 he reached Luling— 
then the western terminus of the Galveston, Harrisburg, and 
San Antonio Railroad. The conductor of the train, Mr. 
William Davis, gave the Bishop the use of a passenger coach; 
a livery-stable keeper (a Presbyterian by faith) sent messengers 
all over town to announce the service; and that night Bishop 
Elliott read Evening Prayer and preached for the first time 
in his District.® 

The Bishop journeyed on to San Antonio by stage coach; 
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he stopped in Seguin for a service on December 23; and on 
Christmas Day he assisted in the service and preached in St. 
Mark’s, San Antonio. The first Convocation of the District 
met in San Antonio on May 6, 1875, adopted a Constitution, 
and perfected its organization.* 

The strongest parish in the District was St. Mark’s Church, 
San Antonio. Work on the new building there was completed 
during the early months of 1875, and the first service was 
held in the new church on Easter Sunday, March 28, 1875, 
with Bishop Elliott and the Rev. Walter R. Richardson 
officiating.® 

After conferences between the Bishop and the parish authori- 
ties, St. Mark’s was formally designated as the Cathedral of 
the Missionary District of Western Texas, on March 22, 1876. 
Four principles were accepted as the basis of this action: the 
Cathedral was to be the Bishop’s Church, under his personal 
supervision; it was to serve as a center of missionary enter- 
prise both in the city and in the District; it was to take the 
lead in developing schools, hospitals, and other institutional 
work; and it was to be “the people’s church—that is, a free 
church, open to all—and where anyone from any part of the 
jurisdiction, will feel as thoroughly at home as those who live 
in the adjoining houses.”’* This arrangement continued during 
Bishop Elliott’s episcopate but was not renewed by Bishop 
Johnston; and St. Mark’s returned to its original status as 
a parish church in 1888." 

In 1878, Bishop Elliott purchased two lots, with a view to 
the future growth of the Church in San Antonio. Under the 
fostering care of St. Mark’s, St. Luke’s Mission was estab- 
lished in the western part of the city, on the corner of West 
Houston and Chupaderas Streets; and St. John’s Mission was 
organized on the eastern side of town, on North Hackberry 
Street at Burnett.® 

On Grayson Street, near Fort Sam Houston, St. Paul’s 
Church was erected in 1884 by means of a generous gift from 
Miss Mary Coles of Philadelphia, Pa., as a Memorial to her 
mother, Mrs. S. L. Coles.® 

Outside of San Antonio the work was growing also, thanks 
to the tireless efforts of Bishop Elliott. Most of his travel was 
by stage or private carriage, but in spite of bad roads and his 
own poor health he managed to accomplish an amazing amount 
of work. His first extended journey was to Brownsville, where 
the Church of the Advent had been struggling along under 
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many adversities. Bishop Gregg had been able to visit Browns- 
ville only once—in 1867; and later in that same year a storm 
destroyed the church. On June 27, 1875, after journeying 
nine hundred miles by way of Morgan City, Louisiana, and 
thence by sea, Bishop Elliott arrived in Brownsville. He suc- 
ceeded in reviving the interest of the congregation, and the 
Rev. J. C. Laverty, Chaplain of the 24th U. S. Infantry, 
stationed at Fort Brown, assumed temporary charge of the 
parish. Soon the church was rebuilt, and Bishop Elliott conse- 
crated it on February 11, 1877.*° 

At the extreme western end of the District, the Rev. Joseph 
W. Tays had accomplished remarkable things in St. Clement’s 
Parish, El Paso. His story, an epic in itself, deserves to be 
better known. In 1867 he had just gone to the rectorship of the 
Church of the Ascension, Indianola, when the yellow fever 
broke out; and within a month of his arrival, his wife and 
infant son died of the disease. For two years, he continued to 
labor in Indianola. Then, in 1870, he moved ta El Paso, where 
he taught school on weekdays and conducted Church Services 
on Sundays. In his early life, his father had opposed his desire 
to enter the ministry; and he had accordingly learned survey- 
ing and practiced that profession until he became able to 
support himself. Now, in El Paso, he was frequently employed 
as a surveyor and sometimes was paid for his services by a 
deed to part of the land on which he had worked. But in 1875 
he wrote Bishop Elliott that the railroad was still far from 
El Paso, that most of the Americans had migrated to the 
silver mines in New Mexico and Arizona, and that he saw 
little to be gained by staying on in El Paso. He therefore 
accepted a call to a parish in Kentucky. But, five years later, 
_ hearing that conditions in El Paso were improving, he volun- 
teered to return to his former charge, and resumed his duties 
at St. Clement’s in March, 1881. The congregation revived 
and increased rapidly. Some of Mr. Tays’ land-holdings were 
now valuable and he found himself moderately wealthy. He 
donated a lot and twelve hundred dollars in cash towards a 
church building; and at his own expense he built a rectory 
which he gave to the parish. All was going well, and Mr. Tays 
was honored and loved by the whole town. Then, on November 
15, 1884, he was taken with smallpox, and died six days later. 
Alarmed at the possibility of an epidemic, the City Council 
ordered an immediate interment. That night, in a pouring 
rain, by the light of flickering lanterns, the body was buried. 
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But no other case appeared in town and the panic subsided. 
Bishop Elliott arrived in El Paso a few days later, and on 
November 27 officiated at a Memorial Service which ‘‘passed 
out of the region of a Church Burial Service and became a 
public demonstration” of affection and respect for the best- 
loved citizen of El Paso.” 

In addition to the formation of parishes and missions, 
Bishop Elliott devoted much interest and labor to the develop- 
ment of Church schools. His first Convocation address em- 
phasized the importance of Christian education** and the 
delegates endorsed the Bishop’s policy. In 1878, two schools 
were established in Seguin—St. Andrew’s Academy for boys, 
and the Montgomery Institute for girls. For a few years these 
institutions seemed to enjoy a modest degree of success. But 
in 1883, St. Andrew’s School closed its doors; and in 1892, 
the Montgomery Institute also ceased to exist.** It was too 
hard to secure the necessary patronage and support for schools 
in a small community. However, in San Antonio St. Mary’s 
Hall for girls had developed in a more promising way. Founded 
in 1865 by the Rev. Joseph J. Nicholson, by means of a gift 
from Mr. John D. Wolfe of New York, the school had passed 
through a series of adversities. But in 1880 Bishop Elliott 
was able to reorganize it and renovate the building and inaugu- 
rate a new era of life and usefulness. Miss Philippa G. 
Stevenson became the Principal and built up the school in num- 
bers and in its influence, until ill health forced her resignation 
in 1889.** 

The accomplishments of Bishop Elliott appear all the more 
creditable when one realizes that he was handicapped by fre- 
quent and increasingly severe illness. References to his pre- 
carious health appear in the records from the very beginning 
of his episcopate.** In 1886, the House of Bishops granted 
him a year’s leave of absence in order to regain his strength, 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan generously offered to assume 
the expense of a trip abroad. But in spite of this attempted 
recovery the Bishop’s condition grew steadily worse. After 
his return from Europe he went to his mother’s home at 
Sewanee, Tennessee; and there he died August 26, 1887, at 
the age of forty-seven.*® He had given himself, body as well 
as soul, to his work; and the well-laid foundation of the 
Church in Western Texas is his enduring monument. 


On October 28, 1887, the House of Bishops in special session 
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elected the Rev. James Steptoe Johnston, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Mobile, Alabama, to succeed Bishop Elliott as Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Western Texas. After being consecrated 
in his own parish church in Mobile on January 6, 1888, Bishop 
Johnston set out for Texas and arrived in San Antonio on 
January 10. A native of Mississippi, he had served in that 
State and in Kentucky before going to Trinity Church, Mobile, 
in 1880. He was forty-four years old at the time of his conse- 
cration.*’ In addition to a deeply consecrated spirit, Bishop 
Johnston had two qualities which were most valuable to him 
in his work in Western Texas—good health, and an enthusiasm 
for Christian unity which led him to view his task as no 
denominational enterprise but as a part of the mission of the 
Universal Church.** 

The District had not been successful in efforts to secure an 
official residence for Bishop Elliott, although the Convocation 
did vote a “house allowance” of five hundred dollars a year, 
shortly before the Bishop’s death. In 1889, the District pur- 
chased a house at 309 Pecan Street, San Antonio, next door 
to the Rectory of St. Mark’s Church—aided in the transaction 
by the liberality of Mr. Sam Maverick. When Bishop Johnston 
returned from the General Convention, on October 30, 1889, 
he found his family comfortably settled in their new home.” 

As his first official act, Bishop Johnston proposed to erect 
a dormitory for St. Mary’s Hall, as a memorial to Bishop 
Elliott. The people of the District responded promptly, and 
Elliott Hall was completed on December 1, 1889.” The Rev. 
John G. Mulholland, who had followed Miss Stevenson as 
Principal, resigned in 1894, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Wallace A. Carnahan. Mr. Carnahan served most ably and 
' acceptably for twelve years, when his desire to return to 
parochial work became too strong to be longer resisted. His 
successor at St. Mary’s Hall was the Rev. Arthur W. Bur- 
roughs, who was Principal from 1906 to 1914.” 

Bishop Johnston was as enthusiastic about Church Schools 
as Bishop Elliott had been. St. Mary’s Hall was more than 
compensating for the loss occasioned by the closing of Mont- 
gomery Institute. And, in order to supply the demand for a 
boys’ school, Bishop Johnston founded the West Texas Mili- 
tary Academy in 1893. Generous gifts from Mrs. Ed Cunning- 
ham of San Antonio and Mrs. George P. Andrews of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., together with a small balance left over after selling 
Montgomery Institute and paying its debts, enabled the Bishop 
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to secure a site and erect a building on Grayson Street, San 
Antonio. The school opened on October 1, 1893, with the 
Rev. Allan L. Burleson as Principal.*? In 1910, the West Texas 
Military Academy moved to a new location in Alamo Heights. 
This was rather an ambitious step, and for a time the financial 
status of the school was precarious. But in 1913 the Bishop 
reported that conditions had improved and that the Academy 
‘was meeting its running expenses and gradually reducing its 
indebtedness.”* 

The story of St. Philip’s School for Negroes is briefly told 
in Chapter IX. 


With the growth of many new parishes there developed a 
greater corporate strength, and the Missionary District became 
the Diocese of West Texas in 1904. As early as 1899, Bishop 
Johnston had begun to direct the attention of the Convocation 
to this forward step. The most important measure, he believed, 
was to provide for the support of the episcopate through an 
adequate endowment fund, for the salary of the Missionary 
Bishop had been paid by the Board of Missions, while the 
Diocese would be expected to provide the salary of its own 
Bishop. Through the generosity of Mr. Harold Brown of 
Providence, Rhode Island, the Board of Missions was in pos- 
session of a fund of one hundred thousand dollars, by means 
of which it might aid any Missionary District which should 
do its own share in attaining independence. Bishop Johnston 
anticipated that Western Texas would receive twenty thousand 
dollars from this source. In addition to that, there was a Trust 
Fund which had been established by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
for the education and care of the children of Bishop Elliott. 
The purposes of this Trust had been fulfilled by 1902, and the 
balance of the fund, amounting to eighteen thousand dollars, 
was then made available for the endowment fund of the episco- 
pate in Western Texas. The Convocation agreed that the people 
of the District should at least contribute enough to bring the 
total endowment fund to fifty thousand dollars. The Rev. 
A. W. S. Garden, Archdeacon of the Missionary District, was 
appointed Agent for the Endowment Fund, and was signally 
successful in his efforts. By 1904, he had secured pledges 
amounting to thirty thousand dollars. Accordingly the Convo- 
cation of 1904 organized itself into the First Council of the 
Diocese of West Texas, adopted a Constitution and body of 
Canons, and unanimously elected Bishop Johnston as the 
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Bishop of the Diocese. The General Convention of the Church, 
meeting in October, 1904, approved this action and officially 
admitted the Diocese of Texas to full standing in the Church.” 

In 1889, Bishop Johnston and Bishop Garrett had mutually 
agreed to an exchange of territory, by which the counties of 
Midland, Ector, Winkler, Ward, and Reeves, were assigned to 
Northern Texas, and the counties of Runnels, Coleman, and 
Brown (including St. John’s Church, Brownwood) were trans- 
ferred to Western Texas; and this arrangement was approved 
by the General Convention. But in 1895, with the formation 
of the Diocese of Dallas, Brownwood and the adjacent territory 
returned to Bishop Garrett’s jurisdiction. And at the same 
time those counties lying wholly west of the Pecos River were 
cut off from the Missionary District of Western Texas and 
assigned to the jurisdiction of New Mexico and Arizona. In 
1910, a new Missionary District of North Texas was set apart 
from the western portion of the Diocese of Dallas; and to this 
District, the Diocese of West Texas ceded the counties of 
Coke, Sterling, Glasscock, Midland, Ector, Winkler, Loving, 
Ward, Crane, Upton, and Reagan. At the request of Em- 
manuel Parish, San Angelo, Tom Green and Irion counties 
were also ceded to North Texas in 1913.” 

The work of the Church in West Texas was greatly 
strengthened by the organization of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
1895, under the inspiration of the visit of Mrs. Mary E. 
Twing.”® 

A monthly paper was founded in 1889, under the name of 
The Church Militant. After two years it was suspended, but 
Bishop Johnston promptly undertook the responsibility of 
inaugurating The Church News, with the assistance of the 
Rev. J. T. Hutcheson. From 1891 to the present date, this 
monthly has been a valuable part of the Church’s activities in 
West Texas.” 


It is impossible in a short historical sketch to name all the 
individuals, clerical and lay, who contributed to the growth 
of the Church in Texas. West Texas had its full share, and 
a few deserve at least a brief mention. The Rev. Walter 
Raleigh Richardson was for many years the outstanding 
presbyter of the District. He came to St. Mark’s, San An- 
tonio, as Rector in 1868, and for forty years was a well- 
beloved leader in Church and community. During Bishop 
Elliott’s episcopate, he was Dean of St. Mark’s Cathedral; and, 
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although this church relinquished the title of ‘Cathedral’ in 
1888, he remained “Dean Richardson” as long as he lived—for 
the title represented a status of affectionate esteem in the 
hearts of people, which ecclesiastical legislation neither gave 
nor took away. On account of the infirmities of age, he resigned 
his rectorship in 1906, and died April 9, 1909.** 

Hudson Stuck, whose work in Dallas and in Alaska is briefly 
mentioned in the following chapter, was ordained by Bishop 
Johnston in 1893, and was Rector of Grace Church, Cuero, 
until 1894, when he went to Dallas as Dean of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral.” | } 


Edgar Gardner Murphy, ordained Deacon by Bishop John- 
ston on August 31, 1890—‘the first West Texas raised boy 
to enter the sacred ministry’—served at St. Mark’s and St. 
Paul’s, San Antonio (1890-1891), and at Christ Church, 
Laredo (1892-1894). Later, as Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Montgomery, Alabama, he became a leader in the work for 
better educational facilities for southern children and also in 
campaigns for more effective legislation restricting child 
labor.*° | | 

Frank A. Juhan was ordained by Bishop Johnston in 1911, 
and was Rector of St. Stephen’s, Goliad, until 1913. Since 
1924, he has been Bishop of Florida.** 

The Rev. Wallace A. Carnahan, in addition to his excellent 
work as Headmaster of St. Mary’s Hall, which has already 
been mentioned, was a tireless missionary. The growth of the 
District, between 1874 and 1909, was greatly assisted by his 
labors and many parishes recognize him as their spiritual 
father.* 

The Rev. James T. Hutcheson gave nearly twenty-five years 
to the Church in West Texas, contributing the gifts of his 
devoted spirit and ripe scholarship.*° 

The Rev. Francis R. Starr, who had founded the parishes 
at Paris and elsewhere in the northern part of the State, came 
to Western Texas in 1877 and labored faithfully and effec- 
tively until his retirement in 1904.** . 

The Rev. A. W. S. Garden came to the Missionary District 
in 1896 as Rector of St. Stephen’s, Goliad. From 1898 to 1903 
he was the Rector of Grace Church, Cuero. After devoting 
himself with conspicuous success to the task of raising the 
Diocesan Endowment Fund, he became Archdeacon of the 
Diocese in 1905 and served in that capacity until 1918, when 
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he resigned to become Field Secretary of the Province of the 
Southwest.*° 

Of the many devoted women who contributed their gifts | 
of prayer and loving service to the Church in West Texas, one 
must be mentioned—the Bishop’s daughter, Miss Roberta 
Johnston, who died in 1906. For many years she was a leader 
among the churchwomen of San Antonio and of the whole 
District, and her memory is still cherished by those who 
knew her. 

Although the development of railroads gradually relieved 
the Bishop of some of the more severe hardships of his work, 
yet the task which Bishop Johnston assumed did not grow 
easier with the years. A Missionary District in those days was 
largely dependent upon the ability of its Bishop to secure 
contributions from wealthy Church people in the North and 
East. Almost every year, Bishop Johnston (as Bishop Elliott 
had done before him) was obliged to leave his field for 
two or three months in order to go on a~“begging trip.’’*® 
And the Church in Western Texas owes much to those 
individuals who gave generous sums to Bishop Elliott and 
Bishop Johnston. I have already mentioned Mrs. Sarah L. 
Coles and her daughter, Miss Mary Coles, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. John Nicholas Brown of Providence, Rhode Island, 
brother of Mr. Harold Brown, mentioned above, made a large 
annual contribution which aided in the support of work at 
Corpus Christi, Brownsville, San Diego, Alice, Rockport, 
Beeville, and Goliad.*7 The ‘‘Society of the Double Temple,” 
in New York, frequently aided the Bishops of Western Texas, 
contributing to the building funds of seventeen churches.** 

The strain of work, travel, and financial worries began to 
tell on Bishop Johnston, and in 1911 he said frankly to the 
Council of the Diocese that he was aware of his own “increas- 
ing age with decreasing ability” to carry on his duties effec- 
tively. At his request, the Council voted to elect a Bishop 
Coadjutor, and on May 13, 1911, the Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, Minn. (now 
Bishop of Washington), was chosen on the fourth ballot. But 
Mr. Freeman declined his election.*” In 1913, Bishop Johnston 
was seventy years old, and again he expressed the conviction 
that the work was suffering from his own inability to carry 
it on properly, and that he ought to retire. The Council voted 
to hold a special session in November, 1913; and Bishop 
Johnston announced that he would assign to the Coadjutor, 
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when consecrated, the full ecclesiastical authority of the Dio- 
cese. This session convened in St. Mark’s Church, San An- 
tonio, on November 18; and on the first ballot elected the 
Rev. William Theodotus Capers, Rector of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, Pa. At the meeting of the tenth 
annual Council, on May 1, 1914, Bishop Capers was conse- 
crated in St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio.*° 

To emphasize his own retirement, Bishop Johnston moved 
to Kerrville soon after the consecration of Bishop Capers; and 
in 1916, he officially resigned. In 1919, he returned to San 
Antonio, where he made his home with his daughter, Mrs. 
John E. Mitchell. On November 4, 1924, at the age of eighty- 
one, he passed away. His eightieth birthday, June 9, 1923, had 
been marked by a community celebration in San Antonio, and 
his last year on earth was made happier by the expressions of 
affection and esteem which came to him from all sorts and 
conditions of men on that occasion.** 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


NoRTHERN TEXAS AND THE DIOCESE OF DALLAS 
1874-1917 


For the newly created Missionary District of Northern 
Texas, the House of Bishops elected the Rev. Alexander 


Charles Garrett, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Nebraska. © 


Mr. Garrett was a native of Ireland, born November 4, 1832. 
He was an eloquent and inspiring preacher, sometimes called 
“the Chrysostom of the American Church.” On December 20, 
1874, he was consecrated Bishop,* and for nearly fifty years 
he gave distinguished and consecrated leadership to the grow- 
ing Church in the northern part of the State. — 

The Missionary District of Northern Texas was even larger, 
in extent of territory, than that of Western Texas. There were 
parishes at Dallas, Cleburne, Paris, and Sherman, with mis- 
sions at Clarksville, Corsicana, Denison, Hillsboro, Honey 
Grove, Fort Worth, Terrell, Texarkana, and Weatherford. 
There were five clergymen, besides the Bishop, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five communicants.” 

The Primary Convocation met in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Dallas, May 6-8, 1875. In his address, Bishop Garrett formally 
designated St. Matthew’s as his Cathedral, and set forth the 
position of the Cathedral as a center for missionary activity. 
_ One year later, May 4, 1876, the Bishop laid the corner stone 
for the new Cathedral, to replace the old church built in 1871, 
and again described the Cathedral system as especially suited 
to the needs of a Missionary District.° 

Bishop Garrett’s first year was a busy one. ‘““From Texarkana 
and Henrietta,’ he reported, “and round about to Comanche 
and Hillsborough, by rail, and wagon, and buggy, visiting the 
most thickly settled places three or four times, I have never 
missed an appointment through illness or accident.”’* Condi- 
tions were crude and life was still primitive. In one place the 
Bishop found a “wretched cabin . . . styled by courtesy the 
‘parsonage’ ’’; no wonder the Rector and his family were all 
sick. In another town he noted with approval the completion 
of a fence around the churchyard: ‘“‘the hogs which roam at 
large must now seek other shelter than that afforded by the 
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beautiful trees around the Sanctuary ; and the ‘service of song’ 
is no longer disturbed by the sonorous breathings of the sleepy 
swine.” Speaking of the District as a whole he deplored the 
“pedal restlessness’ which disregarded the ‘reverence due the 
Sanctuary” in some churches. And there were occasions when 
church-goers “‘by an excessive use of a fragrant weed produce 
an extravagant action of the salivary glands, and dispense 
tobacco juice with a frequency and violence exceedingly in- 
jurious to the walls and flooring.’* An Irishman’s sense of 
humor was not the least of Bishop Garrett’s qualifications for 
his work. 

The number of clergy gradually increased, although Bishop 
Garrett found it difficult to secure men who could adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of the field. “The usual restlessness has 
characterized the clergy” of Texas generally, as Bishop Garrett 
once said, and the work has been retarded by the handicap of 
changing leadership.°® 

But there were some who stayed on and worked hard. The 
first Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral was the Rev. S. D. 
Davenport, who had been Rector of the parish since 1869. 
He died January 1, 1877, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Stephen H. Greene, who served until his resignation in 1882. 
Under Dean Greene’s fine pastoral care, the Cathedral grew 
in strength and usefulness. In 1879, the Mission Chapel of 
the Incarnation on McKinney Avenue was founded, as part 
of the Cathedral’s ministry to the city, marking the beginning 
of what was eventually to become a strong and active inde- 
pendent parish.‘ 

The Rev. W. W. Patrick became Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fort Worth, in 1878. He had founded St. Paul’s 
Church, Waco, in 1867; and in 1884 he returned to the Diocese 
of Texas, where he served for three years as Diocesan mis- 
sionary. But in 1887, he came back to Northern Texas; and 
from that year until his death in 1901 he was a most valuable 
member of the clergy staff of Northern Texas and Dallas.° 

The Rev. Edward W. Wickens ministered to several dif- 
ferent parishes from 1886 until his death in 1918. Particularly 
notable was his work as “missionary chaplain” in the western 
part of the District from 1890 to 1894.° 

One of the most active laymen of the Missionary District 
was Mr. Richard Morgan of Dallas, who was Secretary of the 
District, and later of the Diocese, from 1875 until his death 
in 1907.*° 
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Another devoted layman was Mr. William Stewart Simkins, 
who first attended the Convocation as a delegate from Corsi- 
cana in 1881. He later moved to Dallas; and, when the Diocese 
was organized in 1895, he was largely responsible for draw- 
ing up the Canons for its government. In many other ways, 
also, he placed his splendid legal talents at the service of the 
Church. Appointed Professor of Law in the University of 
Texas in 1899, he removed from the Diocese of Dallas to the 
Diocese of Texas. As a member of the Diocesan Council and 
of the Trustees of the Endowment Fund, and as a Lay Reader 
and Sunday School teacher in both St. David’s and All Saints’ 
Churches, Austin, he continued always a devoted Church- 
man.** 

Like the other Texas Bishops, Bishop Garrett traveled 
widely and continually. The development of railroads opened 
up new towns and the Church grew steadily, with the Bishop 
as the chief missionary. In 1878 he held a Service at Dudley, 
at the ranch home of Capt. John Trent—the first Service of 
the Church in what was later to become the Missionary District 
of North Texas. The site is now marked by a Memorial Cross 
erected in 1932, largely through the efforts of the Rev. Willis 
P. Gerhart of Abilene.** On another occasion, Bishop Garrett 
had planned to officiate in a western town but found that a 
circus had attracted most of the population. “A show will 
always beat a Bishop in the wild west,” he remarked.** 

Almost every year was marked by the formation of one 
or more new congregations, as well as by the construction of 
church buildings. The progress of the District is shown by the 
Table on page 138. With the increasing strength of the work, 
Bishop Garrett began early to plan for the organization of a 
Diocese by laying the foundations of an Endowment Fund. 
The gift of Mr. Harold Brown, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church, 
has been mentioned in the preceding chapter. The District’s 
own Endowment Fund increased steadily from 1881 to 1895, 
when it amounted to nearly seventeen thousad dollars. With 
a grant of twenty-one thousand dollars from the Brown Fund 
in 1895, the total amount seemed adequate, and the Convoca- 
tion adopted a ‘Memorial’ to be presented to the General 
Convention. In October, 1895, the General Convention officially 
recognized the new Diocese. The title “Diocese of Dallas” 
was adopted at the special request of Bishop Garrett, and a 
special Council was held in Dallas on December 19, 1895, to 
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complete the organization. This Council unanimously elected 
Bishop Garrett as Bishop of the Diocese, chose its other officers 
and committees, and adopted a Constitution. One of the fea- 
tures of this Constitution was the granting of lay representa- 
tion to the parishes in proportion to the number of communi- 
cants, instead of giving each parish a fixed number of 
delegates.** 

During the early years of the life of the Diocese, the most 
active clergyman was the Reverend Hudson Stuck, who became 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, in 1894, and con- 
tinued in that position until 1904, when he volunteered for 
work with Bishop Rowe in Alaska. While he was in Dallas, 
a new building for the Cathedral was completed in 1895. St. 
Matthew’s Grammar School for boys was opened in September, 
1899; although described at first as ‘‘a great success,” it lived 
for only a few years. St. Matthew’s Home for Children was 
established in 1897, to care for orphans and other under- 
privileged children. A building on Grand Avenue, Dallas, was 
built in 1903, and—after the payment of a debt of fifteen 
thousand dollars—was dedicated on November 14, 1907. 
Such were some of the fruits of that untiring energy which 
was to carry the Gospel to the Yukon and then turn to scale 
Mount McKinley (Denali), as a vacation trip.” 


In addition to the parishes and missions within its 
boundaries, the Missionary District of Northern Texas had 
attempted to develop educational institutions. In 1878 
Bishop Garrett established two schools in Dallas—the “Cathe- 
dral Grammar School’ for boys, under the Reverend J. F. 
‘Hamilton as headmaster, and “St. Mary’s Institute’ for girls, 
under Mrs. Hamilton. The girls’ school failed early, and the 
Cathedral Grammar School was closed in 1882, largely be- 
cause of inadequate support.*’ Bishop Garrett then suggested 
a school of higher grade, believing that such an institution 
could make a real contribution to the educational field in 
Dallas and the surrounding counties. As Missionary Bishops 
were accustomed to do, he frequently went to the East in 
order to raise funds for the support of his work, and in par- 
ticular he now began to appeal for contributions for the new 
college. A site on Ross Avenue was secured and work on the 
building was commenced in 1886, but there were interrup- 
tions due to lack of funds and the school was not completed 
until the spring of 1889. On September 10, 1889, St. Mary’s 
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College, Dallas, opened with seventy-six pupils, of whom 
forty-seven were boarders.”* 

St. Mary’s College was always close to Bishop Garrett’s 
heart. He often taught in its class-rooms, lecturing on Astron- 
omy, Psychology, and Logic. In 1900 he reported the com- 
pletion of Hartshorne Memorial Hall (the gift of Mrs. C. C. 
Hartshorne of Philadelphia, Pa.), with recitation rooms and 
chapel on the first floor, and on the second floor bedrooms and 
bathrooms ‘“‘with porcelain lined iron bathtubs.” A separate 
Chapel was completed and consecrated May 10, 1908, a gift 
of the Belo family in memory of Mr. Alfred H. Belo, of 
Dallas.*® 

But, in spite of the fine work that it was doing, the College 
had constant financial difficulties. The Council of 1911 recom- 
mended that an attempt be made to raise one hundred fifty 
thousand dollars for an endowment fund and for new build- 
ings, but this attempt met with but little success. A deficit of 
fifteen thousand dollars was reported in 1913, and the Council 
voted to appeal for a special offering to clear the College of 
debt as an act of thanksgiving for the fortieth anniversary of 
Bishop Garrett’s consecration, in 1914. There was a fairly 
satisfactory response to this appeal, and the College was re- 
organized on a better basis, in 1916. The memorial to Bishop 
Garrett’s life and work took the form of a new building. On 
September 23, 1916, the corner stone was laid, and Garrett 
Hall was dedicated on March 1, 1917.° 

Another institution of the Diocese of Dallas is All Saints 
Hospital, Fort Worth. Bishop Garrett laid the corner stone 
of this building on November 1, 1900. At first the Council 
declined to recognize this as a diocesan institution; but after 
the Hospital had proven its worth and enlarged its capacity, 
the Bishop dedicated it as a Church Hospital on December 27, 
1906, and the Council of 1908 gave it recognition as an institu- 
tion of the Diocese. It now has a capacity of one hundred beds 
and is rendering a real service to Church and community.” 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese was organized in 
1898, and has continued to render assistance to the work of the 
Church both in the Diocese and all over the world.” 

During the fifteen years that followed the organization of 
the Diocese in 1895, the work of the Church grew stronger 
in every way. Particularly noticeable was the development of 
the western part of the State and the “Panhandle.” Bishop 
Garrett proposed to the Council of 1909 that a new Missionary 
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District be formed, in order to provide more effective leader- 
ship for this western territory. The matter was studied during 
the ensuing year, and the Council of 1910 voted to ask the 
General Convention to take over, as missionary work, sixty- 
seven counties (59,945 square miles) in the northern and 
western part of the State. The General Convention of 1910 
acceded to this request and created the Missionary District of 
North Texas,”* while the Diocese of Dallas assumed full re- 
sponsibility for all missionary work within its own boundaries. 
- The story of the Church in North Texas is told in Chapter 
XVI, 


Although this reduction of territory made the work of the 
Diocese somewhat lighter, nevertheless Bishop Garrett realized 
that he could no longer continue to give the active leadership 
which was required. In 1912 he reached the age of eighty, and 
his eyesight was failing. Accordingly, he presented to the 
annual Council of 1912 his official request for the election of 
a Bishop Coadjutor, announcing his intention to assign to the 
Coadjutor “entire charge of the administration of the Dio- 
cese.”’ The Council approved this request and ordered a special 
meeting to be held in October for the election.“* 

The special Council assembled in Dallas on October 8, 1912. 
Six clergymen were nominated, and on the 22nd ballot the 
clergy and laity concurred in the election of the Rev. Carroll 
M. Davis, Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, 
Missouri. But Dean Davis declined the office.” 

In 1913, Bishop Garrett renewed his request for a Coad- 
jutor, and on the first ballot the clergy elected the Rt. Rev. 
Sheldon M. Griswold, then Missionary Bishop of Salina 
(Kansas), later Bishop of Chicago; but the laity did not 
concur. On the sixth ballot, a majority in both orders was given 
the Reverend Charles Fiske, Rector of St. Michael and All 
Angels Church, Baltimore, Maryland (now Bishop of Central 
New York); but Mr. Fiske immediately sent a telegram, 
declining the election.” 

The Council of 1914 did not attempt an election, but in 
1915 Bishop Garrett brought up the matter again, stating that 
his eyesight was growing worse and that he must have assist- 
ance. On the fifth ballot, the Reverend Francis S. White, Dean 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Grand Rapids, Michigan, was elected 
by both orders; but he also declined.” 

No action was taken in 1916, but.in 1917 Bishop Garrett 
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told the Council that his eyes had become “‘very defective’ and 
that the work was suffering seriously from lack of adequate 
episcopal supervision. Five clergymen were nominated, four 
of them belonging to other Dioceses. But the Council decided 
to turn to one of its own members, and on the second ballot 
chose the Reverend Harry Tunis Moore, who had been Dean 
of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, since 1907. Dean Moore 
accepted his election, and was consecrated Bishop on October 4, 
1917, in St. Matthew’s Cathedral.” 

Although totally blind, Bishop Garrett continued to be the 
inspiration of all who knew him, and the eloquence of his 
preaching seemed undiminished by age or infirmity. With the 
death of the venerable Bishop Tuttle of Missouri on April 17, 
1923, Bishop Garrett became the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. As a courtesy to him the House 
of Bishops met in Dallas in November, 1923. On February 
18, 1924, he died in his ninety-second year.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
THE Missionary District oF NorRTH TEXAS 


As soon as the General Convention of 1910 had created the 
Missionary District of North Texas, the House of Bishops 
elected as Bishop of the new jurisdiction the Rev. Edward A. 
Temple, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Waco. Mr. Temple was 
a Virginian, born September 5, 1867, at Walkerton, Va., and 
a graduate of the Virginia Theological Seminary at Alex- 
andria in the class of 1895. On December 15, 1910, he was 
consecrated to the episcopate in St. Paul’s Church, Waco.* 

In the District, there were only two organized parishes 
(Amarillo and Abilene) ; there were eleven organized missions, 
and eight preaching stations. The primary Convocation of the 
District met in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, Abilene, on 
May 23, 1911, with all five of the clergy present, in addition 
to the Bishop, and thirteen lay delegates from nine congre- 
gations.” 

Bishop Temple’s address to this first Convocation indicated 
clearly the spirit in which he believed the Church must work 
in North Texas—not for its own advantage, but for the 
spiritual and moral upbuilding of all the people. For this rea- 
son, he set himself to the task of developing a missionary 
spirit which should create a sense of responsibility for the 
needs of others “whether they be in North Texas or in China.” 
He immediately encouraged the organization of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, as a source of inspiration and strength for the indi- 
vidual congregations and for the District as a whole. The 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was from the very 
beginning a valued feature of the Convocation of the District. 
In the same spirit, Bishop Temple decided not to follow the 
example of other Missionary Bishops, going on “begging 
trips.” “I have believed it my duty,” he said, “to give all of 
my time and energy to developing the resources we have here 
in the District, and in the end I believe the Church will be 
stronger, because the Church people soon learn to help them- 
selves.’’* 

There were, therefore, few gifts from outside of North 
Texas during Bishop Temple’s episcopate. However, in 1911, 
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St. James’ Parish, Lancaster, Pa., contributed ninety-two 
dollars to help the Bishop buy a “Cathedral Tent” which could 
be used in places where there was no church building; and the 
Sunday School of the same parish gave twenty-five dollars for 
a portable altar to go with the tent. In 1913, Church people of 
St. Louis, Mo., gave the District a motorcycle to be used by 
Archdeacon Seaman in his travels in the southern part of the 
District.* 

The Church grew slowly but steadily under Bishop Temple’s 
guidance. The population was small and widely scattered, with 
few cities of any size, and with many families living on the 
great ranches of the South Plains. Eleven churches were built 
between 1911 and 1924, including a new building for St. 
Andrew’s, Amarillo. And in 1913, the transfer of Tom Green 
County from West Texas to North Texas added Emmanuel 
Church, San Angelo, to the list of self-supporting parishes, 
with its church and rectory.° 

Like Bishop. Elliott, Bishop Temple was handicapped by 
poor health. He had to give up work for several months in 
1917, and in 1920 he underwent a serious operation in St.. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York, which kept him away from his 
field for a large part of the year.° And on January 10, 1924, 
his earthly ministry was terminated by the hand of death.’ 

During March and April, 1924, the District was under the 
oversight of Bishop Moore of Dallas. On May 1, 1924, Bishop 
Howden of New Mexico assumed temporary charge by 
appointment of the Presiding Bishop and served as acting 
Missionary Bishop of North Texas until the consecration of 
Bishop Seaman in January, 1925.° 


Seon after he came to North Texas, Bishop Temple ap- 
pointed as General Missionary for the southern part of the 
District the Reverend E. Cecil Seaman, whom he described 
as “a young clergyman of splendid talent and great missionary 
zeal.” Mr. Seaman was a native of Galveston who had been 
ordained to the Ministry by Bishop Kinsolving. While Bishop 
Temple was Rector of St. Paul’s, Waco, the Reverend Mr. 
Seaman was Rector of Christ Church, Temple, and the two 
clergymen had become firm friends. After nearly five years 
in the mission field, Mr. Seaman became Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Amarillo, on February 1, 1916. In 1920, 
he accepted a call to the Church of the Holy Comforter, Gads- 
den, Alabama.° When the House of Bishops met to choose 
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a successor to Bishop Temple, it was natural and appropriate 
that the Reverend Mr. Seaman should be chosen. He was 
consecrated Bishop in St. Andrew’s Church, Amarillo, on 
January 18, 1925.*° 

The annual Convocation assembled in St. Andrew’s Church 
immediately after Bishop Seaman’s consecration. One of the 
most important announcements was that the heirs of the late 
Mr. John M. Shelton of Amarillo (Mrs. Martha Shelton 
Houghton, Mr. J. Malcolm Shelton, and Mr. James M. Shel- 
ton) had given to the District a house and large lot situated 
at 1516 Tyler Street, Amarillo, to be the official residence of 
the Bishop. This house was remodeled and improved, at a 
cost of something over twelve thousand dollars during the sum- 
mer of 1925." 

At the Convocation of 1924, which met only a few days 
after Bishop Temple’s death, it was voted to raise an Endow- 
ment Fund for the District, as a memorial to Bishop Temple. 
This Fund grew steadily until, in 1933, the Trustees decided 
to use the amount on hand to purchase the remaining notes 
on the Bishop’s House from the American Church Building 
Fund, thereby making the episcopal residence the first unit 
of the permanent endowment of the District.’” 

Bishop Temple had early recognized the importance of the 
Church’s work for students. In 1916, Mr. John Hutson gave 
a lot at Canyon, and in the following year a church was built 
in order to minister to the students of the West Texas State 
Teachers College. Bishop Seaman continued this policy, and 
under his inspiration a community house was opened at Canyon 
in 1926 and named “The Little House of Fellowship.” A new 
building was completed in 1929 as a result of gifts from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Province of the Southwest and 
from Church people in the District.?° 

With the establishment of the Texas Technological College 
in 1925 a similar opportunity was presented at Lubbock. For 
a time, work was carried on in connection with the local 
mission church. Then in 1931 the sum of ten thousand dollars 
was appropriated from the United Thank Offering of the 
women of the whole Church, for a student center at Lubbock. 
The building was dedicated June 1, 1932; and because of the 
special interest which Bishop Seaman had shown in this proj- 
ect, it was named ‘“‘Seaman Hall.” The chapel in the building 
was named “Creighton Chapel” in gratitude for the assistance 
of Bishop Creighton who, as Secretary for Domestic Missions, 
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had visited Lubbock in 1931 and had shown much interest in 
the Church’s work in North Texas. 

A monthly paper, The North Texas Adventure, was begun 
in 1922 with the Reverend Frank H. Stedman as editor, and 
has been a valuable feature of the work of the District ever 
since that time.*® 

The Church continued to grow in North Texas, with new 
missions being opened and new buildings erected. The better 
organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church, following 
the Nation-wide Campaign and the adoption of a unified 
Church Program, had brought better support to all Missionary 
Districts and had rendered unnecessary those “begging trips” 
which Bishop Temple had wisely refused to undertake. The 
Advance Work Program, between 1925 and 1931, had enabled 
the National Council to help the Missionary District of North 
Texas in the construction of many new buildings.*® For the 
first time since the District was created in 1910, a Mission 
attained the status of a self-supporting Parish, when the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Big Spring, was admitted by 
the Convocation of 1935. In order to strengthen the whole 
field, Bishop Seaman instituted the ‘County System” in 1933, 
by which every county in the District was assigned to some 
clergyman for pastoral oversight and Church extension. As 
a further step towards more effective work, Bishop Seaman 
has proposed the establishment of a Cathedral, to serve as a 
spiritual home and missionary center for the District. The 
Council of Advice and the Convocation have given general 
approval to this suggestion, but there are many details yet to 
be worked out.’ North Texas still presents many problems 
unavoidable in a territory where the population is so widely 
scattered. But there is a spirit of confidence and determination, 
in Bishop, Clergy, and people, which will eventually conquer 
all obstacles. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
Tue TExas DIOCESES IN THE PRESENT 


The past twenty years have been marked by certain similar 
developments in the three Dioceses in Texas, which make it 
desirable to include them all in a single chapter. It happened 
that each Diocese entered its present era under a new leader: 
Bishop Capers was consecrated in 1914, Bishop Moore in 1917, 
and Bishop Quin in 1918. Each was chosen to be Coadjutor 
to an older Bishop, and each gradually assumed full control 
and authority in his Diocese. 

The outbreak of the European War in 1914 resulted in a 
general period of uncertainty in the “cotton belt,” with a col- 
lapse of the cotton market at first, followed by a rapid rise. 
in prices and revival of trade. The concentration of the 
National Guard along the Mexican border in 1916 brought 
new problems to Texas. And after the United States entered 
the World War in 1917, the climate and other advantages led 
to the establishment of new Army camps and training centers 
in a number of Texas localities. The Church was faced not 
only with the direct problem of ministering to the thousands 
of young soldiers in training, but also with the broader ques- 
tions of moral and spiritual, as well as economic, adjustment 
to the changed atmosphere. 

With the close of the war there were further changes. 
Economic values had been inflated; money had been raised on 
a large scale (by bond-selling campaigns and by taxes) and 
spent with unprecedented extravagance; under the pressure 
of oratory and propaganda people had found themselves 
pushed into the exciting novelty of group-enthusiasm and a 
united purpose. It was not surprising that Church leaders 
should decide to employ for God some of the devices which 
had served so well for Cesar. 

During the spring and summer of 1919, a group of clergy- 
men and laymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church, led by 
the Reverend Robert W. Patton, conceived and developed the 
idea of a ““Nation-wide Campaign for the Church’s Mission.” 
The first step in this movement was a Survey, designed to 
discover the unoccupied areas—fields in which the Church was 
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not at work, or where the work was suffering from inadequate 
equipment or personnel. Closely following this came the prepa- 
ration of a great Budget, calling for the expenditure of large 
sums of money for Church work as indicated by the Survey. 
_ This Budget was divided up into “quotas” which were assigned 
to Dioceses and Missionary Districts as their share in the 
Program. 

At the General Convention of 1919, the Nation-wide Cam- 
paign was presented. The eloquence of the Rev. James E. Free- 
man of Minneapolis (now Bishop of Washington) and of 
other leaders swept the Convention into enthusiastic approval 
of the whole plan. One immediate result was a very large 
increase in the amount of money raised for all Church purposes 
throughout the country.* Partly, however, this increase should 
be attributed to the general decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar ; that is, a 1920 dollar was worth only about eighty 
cents in 1916 money. Another consideration which must be 
borne in mind is that many Church people were led to think 
of the Campaign as a “three-year drive.” In all the Texas 
Dioceses, contributions for the work of the Church were quite 
large during 1920, 1921, and 1922. But then many people 
believed that they had done all that was expected of them, and 
there came a sharp decline in giving. Parishes which had ful- 
filled or exceeded their quotas in the first three-year period 
gave very small amounts after 1923, and much of the time 
and thought of each Diocesan Council since then has been 
devoted to the perennial question of Budget and Quotas.’ As 
a money-raising undertaking, the Nation-wide Campaign was 
not a permanent blessing to the Church. 

However, we have thus far seen only half of the picture. 
The other side of the campaign stood for the principle of the 
whole Church supporting the whole work of the Church. Mis- 
sionary stations, schools, hospitals, and other institutions were 
to be no longer separate projects supported by the benefac- 
tions of interested individuals. Missionary Bishops and other 
workers were to be no longer itinerant beggars upon whose 
eloquence and charm depended the financial stability of their 
work. The Church’s Program gathered into one coordinated 
whole the entire work of the Church in Domestic and Foreign 
Missions, Religious Education, Social Service, etc. Behind this 
Program was to be developed the full spiritual and financial 
strength of the Church. A missionary could now be told to 
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stay at his post and concentrate his attention on the field before 
him, confident that the Church would take care of him. 

In order to carry out this side of the Nation-wide Campaign, 
the General Convention of 1919 created a national executive 
board—at first styled ‘“The Presiding Bishop and Council” and 
later called more simply “The National Council.” This body, 
elected in part by the General Convention and in part by the 
Synods of the various Provinces, was charged with the integra- 
tion and prosecution of the whole Program. It was divided 
into Departments (Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, 
Religious Education, Christian Social Service, Publicity, Field, 
and Finance) which replaced a variety of independent and 
uncoordinated boards and committees. Unquestionably the 
work of the Church has been greatly strengthened by this 
reorganization. There have been difficulties, of course; and the 
financial depression of 1930-1934 seriously reduced the sums 
available for the National Council’s work and brought out into 
the open much severe criticism of some of the National 
Council’s policies. But the positive gains have more than offset 
the faults of the new system, and time and experience will 
teach ways to further improvement. . 

Following the new national organization, the Texas Dioceses 
adopted similar measures with Diocesan Executive Boards, 
replacing old and unrelated committees and cooperating with 
the Bishops in the prosecution of the work within the Diocese.® - 

One particular task to which the Church awakened was that 
of religious education. The National and Diocesan Depart- 
ments worked together in the preparation of better lesson 
material and more effective teacher-training. Summer Con- 
ferences for teachers and other workers were inaugurated and 
found an immediate response. That at Sewanee, Tennessee, 
drew many from all parts of Texas. In the Diocese of Texas, 
Camp Allen became a vital feature of each summer’s program. 
In Dallas, Conferences have been held at St. Mary’s College 
every summer since 1925. In West Texas the Summer School 
was held at St. Mary’s Hall from 1917 to 1932; in 1933 the 
Conference moved to the famous Gallegher Ranch near San 
Geronimo with increased enrollment and enthusiasm. The 
District of North Texas held its first Summer School at 
Christoval in 1926; since 1929 the sessions have been held at 
Lubbock. Each of these schools has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the life of the Church in Texas. In connection with 
religious education there has also been an increased interest 
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in work with young people and college students, with the sum- 
mer camps and conferences rendering a great deal of help 
along these lines. 

Following these general remarks, it is now appropriate to 
turn to the individual Dioceses and note some of the develop- 
ments of the past twenty years. 


DALLAS 


The Rt. Rev. Harry Tunis Moore, D.D., the present Bishop 
of Dallas, is a native of Wisconsin, born October 4, 1874, and 
a graduate of Hobart College and of the Western Theological 
Seminary (Chicago). It is interesting to note that he was born 
just a few days before the creation of the Missionary District 
out of which his present Diocese has grown, and that—tlike 
Bishop Garrett—he had served in Nebraska in his earlier 
ministry, having been Rector of St. James Church, Fremont, 
Nebraska, from 1902 to 1904. In 1904 and 1905 he was at St. 
Mark’s Church, San Antonio, associated with the venerable 
“Dean” Richardson, whose health had already begun to fail. 
For the ten years previous to his election he had been Dean of 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, and was therefore well 
acquainted with the Diocese which he was called to lead. 

One of Bishop Moore’s first accomplishments was to increase 
the Episcopal Endowment Fund of the Diocese by a special 
campaign in 1919, through which about sixty thousand dollars 
was added to the Fund.* 

While it is not possible in a short history to give much atten- 
tion to the work of the individual parishes and missions, yet 
the Tables in the Appendix will show that the Diocese of Dallas 
has been making good progress during recent years. Without 
intending to slight other parishes, I must, however, mention the 
beautiful and complete church plant of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Wichita Falls, built under the rectorship of 
the Reverend Fred T. Datson (1914-1927) ; and the magnifi- 
cent Educational Building of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Dallas, erected in 1927 during the rectorship of the Reverend 
Chauncey E. Snowden as the first unit of a great building 
program.” 

A diocesan Young People’s Fellowship has been growing 
in strength and activity since its organization in 1924 and has 
made a real contribution to the life of many parishes and mis- 
sions. The Diocese has also ministered, through clergy and 
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lay workers, to the students of the Texas State College for 
Women at Denton.°® 

For a time, St. Mary’s College carried on its traditions of 
high scholarship and wholesome life, but its financial troubles 
increased, and in 1929 the College was obliged to close its 
doors. About the same time, St. Matthew’s Cathedral on Ervay 
Street had to be abandoned on account of the development of 
serious structural defects in the building which rendered it 
unsafe for further use. The congregation of St. Matthew’s 
moved out to the Chapel of St. Mary’s College, which now 
serves as the Cathedral Church of the Diocese.’ 


West TEXAS 


There are certain families which are known throughout the 
Church for the sons whom they have given to the Ministry. 
One of these is the Kinsolving family, from which have come 
the Bishops of Texas and Southern Brazil and six other dis- 
tinguished clergymen. Another is the Capers family. 

The present Bishop of West Texas is a son of the Rt. 
Reverend Ellison Capers, Bishop of South Carolina (1893- 
1908); a brother and two sons are also in the Ministry. 
William Theodotus Capers was born in Greenville, South 
Carolina, August 9, 1867. He had ministered to parishes in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Kentucky, 
before going to the Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he was Rector at the time of his election as Bishop 
Coadjutor of West Texas. 

The building of churches has continued during Bishop 
Capers’ episcopate. The agricultural development of the Rio 
Grande Valley was followed by the organization of missions 
and the erection of churches at several places in that part of 
the Diocese. Particular mention should be made of All Saints 
Church, San Benito. Built in 1912, it was destroyed by the 
Gulf Storm of September, 1933. But in less than eighteen 
months it was rebuilt and consecrated, free of debt, thanks to 
the efforts of the Rev. W. E. Johnson, who celebrated in this 
way the completion of fifty-two years in the Ministry of the 
Church.* 

St. Mark’s Parish, San Antonio, continued to hold its posi- 
tion of leadership in the Diocese, under three successive Rectors 
who are now Bishops: the Rt. Reverend Philip Cook, now 
Bishop of Delaware and President of the National Council 
of the Church, who was Rector from 1911 to 1916; the Rt. 
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Reverend W. Bertrand Stevens, Bishop of Los Angeles, Rector 
from 1917 to 1920; and the Rt. Reverend S. Arthur Huston, 
Bishop of Olympia, Rector from 1921 to 1925. In 1927, 
under the rectorship of the Reverend Rolfe P. Crum, a new 
Parish House and Educational Building were completed.® 

Besides these, and many other, devoted parish clergy, the 
Diocese of West Texas owes much to the Ven. B. S. McKenzie, 
who served as Archdeacon from 1919 to 1935, when he retired 
from the active ministry.*° 

The work of the diocesan schools has been maintained, in 
spite of many difficulties. The old location of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Martin and Navarro Streets, proved entirely unsuitable for 
school purposes. This property was leased and the School 
moved to a better situation on San Pedro Avenue at Wood- 
lawn, where it was carried on from 1917 to 1926. Then, after 
the old property had been sold and the debts refunded, a new 
site was secured at 117 East French Place. A house already 
on the lot was remodeled and a new building erected. Miss 
Laura Lee Dorsey was principal from 1916 to 1923. She was 
succeeded in 1924 by Miss Ruth Coit, the present Headmis- 
tress, under whom St. Mary’s Hall has kept up its high 
standards.** 

After moving to Alamo Heights, the West Texas Military 
Academy did not even meet its running expenses, and by 1917 
it was heavily in debt. Better administration kept the deficit 
from growing, however; and in 1921 the Diocese initiated 
a financial campaign which resulted in relieving the school 
of some of its indebtedness. In 1926, the school was com- 
bined with the San Antonio Academy, under Mr. W. W. 
Bondurant as Principal, and the name changed to “Texas 
Military Institute.” But it is still a Church school, under the 
supervision of the Bishop and a Board of Trustees elected by 
the Council of the Diocese.” 

A new episcopal residence at 108 West French Place, San 
Antonio, was purchased in 1914.** 

The general agricultural and business depression of 1930- 
1934 has seriously handicapped the Church in West Texas. The 
Diocese has never been fully self-supporting, for the National 
Council has contributed as much as four thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars per year for work in West Texas. This grant was 
necessarily reduced as the National Council’s income declined 
during 1932-1934; and at the same time contributions from 
within the Diocese also fell off sharply.** However, St. Mark’s 
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Church, San Antonio, in the spring of 1935, carried through 
a most successful campaign for the liquidation of the sixty 
thousand dollars indebtedness on its new Parish House and 
Educational Building, under the capable leadership of the 
Reverend Arthur R. McKinstry, who has been Rector since 
December, 1931. It is to be hoped that this victory over 
pessimism and doubt will serve as an inspiration to the whole 
Diocese. 


THE DIOCESE OF TEXAS 


The third Bishop of Texas, the Rt. Reverend Clinton S. 
Quin, D.D., is a Kentuckian, born in Louisville on. September 
28, 1883. After graduating from the Virginia Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria, he spent the early years of his min- 
istry in his native state, at Pewee Valley (1908-1911) and at 
Paducah (1911-1916). On January 1, 1917, he became Rector 
of Trinity Church, Houston; and, less than sixteen months 
later, he was elected Bishop Coad} jutor. 

Bishop Quin was only thirty-five years old at the time of his 
consecration; but the next ten years added not only age but 
also experience and wisdom in dealing with the many problems 
of the Diocese. Bishop Kinsolving gave him encouragement 
in taking the initiative and developing the work on his own 
responsibility, and gradually he took over more and more of 
the actual work, as Bishop Kinsolving’s health began to fail 
and as his own knowledge of the field increased. When, on 
Bishop Kinsolving’s death, he became Bishop of the Diocese, 
he knew the work! thoroughly and was known and trusted and 
loved by the clergy and people. 

One of Bishop Quin’s first steps was to attempt to increase 
the sense of Diocesan fellowship. He believed that the annual 
Council should be made the occasion of a great family gather- 
ing. Accordingly, at his suggestion, Trinity Church, Galveston, 
invited not only the Diocesan Council of 1920, but also the 
meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Daughters of the King, 
Young People’s Service League, College Students, and like- 
wise welcomed all visitors who cared to come. The result was 
an inspiring assembly of hundreds of Church people, who were 
uplifted by notable sermons and addresses and animated by 
a sense of mutual interest in a common task.*® From that year 
on, the annual Councils have been more than business sessions. 
Because of the conflicting occurrence of mid-year examinations 
in High Schools and Colleges, the Young People’s Service 
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League and the Student Council decided to hold their meetings 
separately, at a different time of year, after 1931. But the 
annual Council of the Diocese continues to be a large family 
reunion in which men and women receive fresh inspiration and 
renewed enthusiasm. 

At the Council of 1921, an amendment to the Constitution 
of the Diocese was proposed, to give women the right of 
membership on parish vestries and in the Diocesan Council. 
Although carried by more than a two-thirds majority in both 
orders, the amendment was vetoed by Bishop Kinsolving. The 
next year, Bishop Kinsolving announced that he was willing 
to surrender the right of veto, and the Constitution was 
amended accordingly. However, as a matter of courtesy, the 
question of “women’s rights’ was not again brought up until 
after the Bishop’s death. But then, in 1930, the proposed 
amendment was decisively defeated by the votes of both clergy 
and laity.*® 

The work of church extension has been continued. Par- 
ticularly notable has been the development of the Church in 
the city of Houston, where a group of interested men and 
women created a “city mission program,” which helped to 
make possible community churches in Eastwood (Church of 
the Redeemer) and on West Alabama Street (St. Stephen’s 
Church), a church for the colored congregation (St. Luke’s), 
and parish houses for St. Mary’s Church and the Church of 
the Good Shepherd (Clemens Memorial), besides assisting in 
the maintenance of Autry House.*’ The Table on page 134 
will show that there has been no slowing up in the formation 
of new missions and parishes since 1918, or in the erection 
of buildings. In addition to these parochial buildings, the 
Diocese erected a new Episcopal Residence on Mandell Avenue, 
Houston, in 1924.** 

With the opening of Port Houston, and the growth of Port 
Arthur, the Diocese undertook to minister to the sailors 
through a Seaman’s Church Institute at each place. The build- 
ing at Port Arthur was opened November 25, 1920, and was 
enlarged and improved during 1921. The Institute at Houston 
was built in 1922 by means of a gift from the Houston Rotary 
Club, and was furnished by Mr. John Sanders, who had also 
generously equipped the Port Arthur Institute.*® Both of these 
institutions have rendered most effective service and are much 
appreciated by the many sailors who use them. 

Bishop Quin has been particularly interested in the young 
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people of the Church. At his suggestion, Mrs. S. E. Allen of 
Houston loaned to the Diocese her summer home near La 
Porte; and from 1921 to 1926 “Camp Allen” was a gathering 
place for boys and girls and a center for teacher training 
conferences. In 1926, Mrs. Allen decided not to continue this 
loan; but in place of it she gave ten thousand dollars for the 
purchase of a permanent camp site. With this sum, augmented 
by annual appropriations from the Diocese, a beautiful loca- 
tion was secured, seven miles southeast of Goose Creek on 
Galveston Bay, and five buildings were erected in 1928.”° Here 
boys and girls assemble each summer for wholesome recrea- 
tion and systematic instruction in Christian living, and train- 
ing Conferences for Church workers are conducted with great 
success. 

The Young People’s Service League has grown rapidly with 
“Leagues” in many parishes and missions and with a strong 
diocesan organization. Founded in 1920 by Bishop Quin with 
the assistance of the Reverend Gordon Reese, the diocesan 
organization has been most ably guided by Miss Edith Parker 
(1921-1923) Miss Dorothy May Fischer (1923-1933) and 
Miss Lynette Giesecke (since 1934) .*? 

Bishop Quin continued Bishop Kinsolving’s policy of active 
interest in college students and their needs. The work at the 
University of Texas in Austin was well established. At the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College near Bryan, the 
Rectors of St. Andrew’s Church, Bryan, had rendered valuable 
service for many years, but the distance between campus and 
town was a serious handicap to the work. In 1924 a group of 
A. & M. students, together with the Reverend S. Moylan Bird 
(then Rector of St. Andrew’s, Bryan), appealed to the Dio- 
cesan Council for help. Largely through the generosity of the 
Reverend Harris Masterson, Jr., the Diocese purchased a very 
desirable piece of land near the campus; but it has not yet been 
able to erect a building.” 

The Diocese has been more fortunate in the work at Rice 
Institute, Houston. In 1919 the Reverend Harris Masterson, 
Jr. started a Community House for students, using an old 
army shack for that purpose. Two years later a beautiful 
permanent house was made possible by a gift in memory of the 
late Judge James L. Autry of Houston. And in 1927 Palmer 
Memorial Chapel was built, just north of Autry House, as a 
gift from Mrs. E. L. Neville of Houston in memory of her 
brother, Edward Albert Palmer.”? 
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Clergymen of the Diocese have also ministered to the stu- 
dents of Baylor University, Waco, Baylor College, Belton, 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, and the Teachers’ Col- 
leges at Huntsville and Nacogdoches. 

The Diocesan Student Council was organized in 1921 in 
order to give the students a sense of partnership in the life and 
work of the Diocese.”* 

One result of the work with students and other young people 
has been a steady succession of candidates for the Ministry. 
Sixteen ordained clergymen, besides a number of other men 
and women giving their full time to Church work, and a host 
of active vestrymen, lay readers, Sunday School teachers and 
other leaders, are the fruits of the diocesan policy of enlisting 
youth in the service of the Master.” 

The Diocese of Texas is emerging from the critical period 
of 1930-1934 with its resources unimpaired and its morale 
stronger than ever. It is thankful for the achievements of the 
past, and it faces the future with courage and hope. 


ABIES 


showing the progress of parishes and missions. 


REMARKS: The full name of a parish or mission is given the 
first time it appears on the list; thereafter, only the name of 
the town is given except when there are two or more 
congregations in the same town. 


The following symbols are used: 


* new building replacing an old one; 

§ old building remodeled or enlarged ; 

+ now a mission; 

t now an unorganized mission or “preaching station.”’ 


The use of ttalics indicates that a parish or mission is now 
defunct, or that a building is no longer in use for Church 
purposes. 


Those places which were subsequently transferred to another 
Jurisdiction are shown in square brackets [ |]. 
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MIRAIIS LICAT SUMATRA: 


(Figures are those shown in the Journal of the year mentioned, 
as of January 1 of that year.) 


I. THe Drocesrt oF TExAs, 1849-1874 


1850 1865 1874 
Baptisms eG eee eT Cer ere 211 361 466 
Confirmations. cya aeons anne 80 269 290 
Communicants: sere Coeur 300 1,205 2,567 
Clergy an eNiera eit. aire ny emetataaeahe tamed 8 15 34 
Parishes wy re b ke tata neue eval, 10 29 45 
Missions sve iaieiucsih nal maleate Da DER IW aaa 4 3 1 
Expenditures, all purposes Pee wae ea No Report No Report $53,096. 
Churches ss awe iy ie areata ean 3 148 29 
Rectories ny ctr an vet ae ae eer ee (0) 1 7 
Value Of property aise ateuie tae eee No Report No Report $127,050. 
II. THE Diocese oF Texas, 1875-1935 
1875 1895 1915 1935 
Babtigmg esse cee et eee 362 404 529 410 
Contirmationsaa eee 232 332 490 778 
Communicants- owe 1,783 4,100 6,260 12,730 
Clergy, achhveteo mene va we eas 24 25 32 38 
Clergysinactives= 7. ouiene Reta 5 3 9 
Parishes Wiis, sistem tiene acts 26 29 34 36 
Missions Vays eh it erence ee 12 
Expenditures, all purposes... . $ 47,325 $ 57,091 $ 148,535 $ 235,560 
Churches... Ste SE ahaa tas 
Parish Houses... ......0)4: eters & iz 6 23 
Rectories syn aceite iene tak 3 17 32 40 
Value of property........... $ 100,000. $ 295,231. $ 911,450. $3,234,825. 


III. Misstonary District OF WESTERN TEXAS AND 
DiIocESE OF WEsT TEXAS 


1875 1895 1915 1935 
Bantiams toi eiian ae eatdae 47 269 176 240 
Confirmations {aia ianacene 33 261 185 323 
Communicants sans -e sens 370 22357 3,751 5,690 
Glergytactiveyinc emcee 9 22 21 26 
ClergyMinactiveriy aerate 1 3 # | 5 
Parishes saci isl ane dee chats 10 LZ 21 21 
Missions ai! 32 eerie piu ae nee 5 20 25 25 
Expenditures, all purposes... . $1) 125536: Wa PAS oy be $ 84,230. $ 81,050. 
Churches fy ou wae eh ena 5 34 42 43 
Patish Flousess: eeu se eee ele 3 13 
Rectories 2 agen oe ee ee 2 17 26 26 
Value of property........... Not Reported $ 269,363. $ 394,800. $1,403,087. 
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IV. MIssIoNARY District oF NORTHERN TEXAS AND 
DIOCESE OF DALLAS 


1875 1895 1915 1935 
EL Ch toe gig a ae 70 197 299 214 
SONNTMAONS 6 62560 sss 2 43 192 320 302 
Gommunicants.\.s cia ik cas 5 oe 365 2,123 4,514 7,600 
Bleroveractive. tices asin eens % 6 19 24 20 
Giergys inactive sci. seclesiea« pellet sed 4 6 
Partehiosea eect eye oe te ees 3 13 17 20 


12 34 35 29 
Expenditures, all purposes.... $ 4,629. $ 22,844. Se 050: $ 114,357. 
RETNUTGINES alive el sis 3 29 30 34 


Parish Houses..(3. «2.2% oss c's s Sey shat 1 15 
IR ECLORIOGMET REINS, sale hice als 2 5 8 17 
Value of property........... Not Reported $ 285,250. $ 738,929. $1,410,100. 


1911 1925 1935 

PIA Dtinie ete ere re iccden as ale lana aegis 69 57 84 
BontirmaOusrer he se cian 77 ral 111 
CE GENIIUTICATIES Wer ee in eles edie oles re 748 980 1,735 
Me MCLICE, Sel eee a le e's 5 6 7 9 
Meter MCUVE es sais ee dp seal ene 2 4 
IRMCIST CSN ETc osriena ciele' se pheiia aleve « 2 3 4 
IMLISSIOTIS RMIT creta hielo ail ecs wale wlarcde me ; 31 
Expenditures, all purposes............. $11,783 $20,363. $22,759. 

ARR Poors Se BIG nad Oe RO nie 20 
IpatiahmliOuses ict coicc ect cise oss oe 3 fe 
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THE DIOCESE OF TEXAS 


The Diocese of Texas includes all that part of the State 
south of the northern boundaries of the counties of Lampasas, 
Coryell, McLennan, Limestone, Freestone, Anderson, Smith, 
Gregg, and Marion; and east of the western boundaries of the 
counties of Lampasas, Burnet, Travis, Bastrop, Fayette, Colo- 
rado, Wharton, and Matagorda. Its area is 49,480 square 
miles, and the population (census of 1930) is 1,944,265. 


THE DIOCESE OF WEST TEXAS 


The Diocese of West Texas includes that part of the State 
west of the eastern boundaries of the counties of Calhoun, 
Jackson, Lavaca, Gonzales, Caldwell, Hays, Blanco, Llano, 
and San Saba; south of the northern boundaries of the coun- 
ties of McCulloch, Concho, Schleicher, and Crockett; and east 
of the western boundaries of Crockett and Val Verde. Its 
area is 67,793 square miles; and the population (census of 
1930) is 1,136,264. (Those counties wholly west of the Pecos 
River are part of the Missionary District of New Mexico and 
Southwest Texas. ) 


THE DIOCESE OF DALLAS 


The Diocese of Dallas includes that part of the State north 
of the southern boundaries of the counties of Cass, Morris, 
Upshur, Wood, Van Zandt, Henderson, Navarro, Hill, Bosque, 
Hamilton, Mills, and Brown; and east of the western bound- 
aries of the counties of Brown, Eastland, Stephens, Young, 
Archer, and Wichita. Its area is 37,253 square miles; and the 
population (census of 1930) is 1,749,620. 


THE MIssIONARY DISTRICT OF NORTH TEXAS 


The Missionary District of North Texas includes that part 
of the State west of the eastern boundaries of the counties of 
Wilbarger, Baylor, Throckmorton, Shackelford, Callahan, and 
Tom Green; and north of the southern boundaries of the 
counties of Tom Green, Irion, Reagan, Upton, Crane, Ward, 
and Loving. Its area is 76,981 square miles; and the popula- 
tion (census of 1930) is 822,556. 


Reba hele NT Gaby 


Nore—Concerning method of citing 
official Journals: 


The official Journals are not de- 
scribed in full, but for the sake of 
brevity are simply indicated by the 
name of the Diocese or other body; 
eg., “Texas Journal” or “General 
Convention Journal”—followed by 
the year and page number. 


CHAPTER ONE 


1. 


The Spirit of Missions. Octo- 
ber, 1838, p. 326; March, 1839, 
pp. 88-89; May, 1839, pp. 147- 
149. 

McConnell, S. D., History of 
the American Episcopal Church, 
10th edition (Milwaukee, 
1916), p. 328. 


Journal of the Senate of the 
Republic of Texas, First Con- 
gress, first session, p. 56. 


“A Letter from Texas” (au- 
thor’s name not published), 
dated July 6, 1838, in The Spirit 
of Missions, October, 1838, p. 
330. The letter states explicitly 
that the writer had served as 
Chaplain to the Senate; and the 
Journal of the Senate and Mc- 
Connell’s History make it evi- 
dent that the Rev. Mr. Salmon 
was the author. 


Eby, Frederick, The Develop- 
ment of Education in Texas 
(New York, 1925), p. 99. 


The Spirit of Missions, March, 
1839, p. 88; July, 1839, p. 200; 
March, 1841, p. 81. J. C. Mc- 
Gonigal, “Eulogy delivered at 
the Masonic Funeral Cere- 
monies of the late Rt. Wor- 
shipful C. S. Ives,” in The 
Colorado Tribune (Matagorda), 
October 15, 1849. See also a 
letter from “A member of the 
Episcopal Church in Texas” 
dated at Matagorda, July 14, 
1840, to The Churchman (New 
York), reprinted in Historical 
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10. 


11. 


12s 


3) 


14. 
ky 


16. 


17. 


Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, June, 1933, 
pp. 37-39. 


The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1840, p. 33; May, 1840, p. 
159. A letter from Bishop Polk, 
endorsing Mr. Ives’ appeal for 
subscriptions, is published in 
The Historical Magazine of 
the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, June, 1933, pp. 35-37. 


The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1841, p. 31. Letter to The 
Churchman (New York) re- 
printed in Hustorical Magazine 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, June, 1933, pp. 39-42. 
Parish Register of Christ 
Church, Matagorda. 


J. C. McGonigal, “Eulogy de- 
livered at the Masonic Funeral 
Ceremonies of the late Rt. 
Worshipful C. S. Ives,” in The 
Colorado Tribune (Matagorda), 
October 15, 1849. 

The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1841, p. 32. 

The Spirit of Missions, March, 
1841, p. 80; October, 1843, p. 
339; August, 1845, p. 252. 


The Spirit of Missions, No- 
vember, 1838, p. 346; Decem- 
ber, 1838, p. 378, 400. 


Chapman’s Report, in The 
Spirit of Missions, November, 
1839, p. 367. 


Yoakum, H., History of Texas 
(New York, 1856), II, 533. 


W. F. Gray to the Board of 
Missions, October 31, 1839, in 
The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1840, pp. 22-24. 

Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 
533. W. F. Gray to the Board 
of Missions, June 23, 1840, in 
The Spirit of Missions, Sep- 
tember, 1840, p. 290. 

The Spirit of Missions, No- 
vember, 1842, p. 352. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


bey 


23. 
24. 


Zo; 


26. 


eH 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH in TEXAS 


Christ Church has always occu- 
pied the same site, on Texas 
Avenue between Fannin and 
San Jacinto Streets. 

The Spirit of Missions, Octo- 
ber, 1843, p. 391; October, 1844, 
p. 370; September, 1845, p. 313. 


Bishop Polk’s Report to the 
General Convention, in the 
Journal of the General Con- 
vention, 1841, p. 159. 


W. F. Gray to the Board of 
Missions, June 22, 1840, in The 
Spirit of Missions, September, 
1840, p. 290. 

This story of the beginnings of 
Trinity Church, Galveston, is 
based on a letter from Eaton to 
Bishop Kemper, August 30, 
1844, in The Spirit of Missions, 
October, 1844, pp. 368-369. 
Eaton had been serving under 
Bishop Kemper in Wisconsin 
prior to his appointment to 
Texas. 

The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1839, p. 34. 


The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1839, p. 28. 


The Spirit of Missions, Decem- 
ber, 1838, p. 400. Polk to the 
Foreign Committee, January 
10, 1839, in Jbid., February, 
1839, p. 88. 


Bishop Polk’s story of his first 
visit to Texas was published in 
The Spirit of Missions, July, 
1839, pp. 198-200, and October, 
1839, pp. 333-335; it was re- 
peated, with minor changes, in 
his Report to the General Con- 
vention of 1841, General Con- 
Nate! Journal, 1841, pp. 157- 
162. 


Bishop Polk refers to this 
clergyman as “formerly of the 
Diocese of Connecticut and 
more recently from Missis- 
sippi.” However, the Rev. E. C. 
Chorley, Historiographer of 
the Church, has informed me 
that in the Journal of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1829 there 
is recorded a John W. Cloud, 
deacon, as Missionary at On- 
ondaga, N. Y. It is my guess 
that he had come to Texas 


28. 


fon} 
30. 
OL. 


45. 


with the Rev. Mr. Salmon (see 
above, p. 2) whose colonists* - 
had come from Syracuse and 
the neighboring country and 
had settled not so very far 
from Columbia. 

Polk to the Foreign Commit- 
tee, July 24, 1839, in The Spirit 
a Missions, October, 1839, p. 
Woo. 


General Convention Journal, 
1841, p. 171, 172. 

Ibid., 113, 116. See above, pp. 
3 and 7. 

The Spirit of Missions, July, 
1840, p. 232. Polk to Bishop 
Mcllvaine, August 10, 1840, in 
Polk, W. M., Leonidas Polk, 
Bishop and General (New 
York, 1915), I, 165. General 
vee eetties Journal, 1841, p. 


. General Convention Journal, 


1841, pp. 152-155. 


. Ibid., 74-77, 93, 106, 114, 126. 


Ibid., 1844, p. 25. 


. Ibid., 113, 179-180. 


Quoted from “a delegate. to 
that Convention who sat next 
to Dr. Freeman in the House 
of Deputies,” in the Parish 
History of Christ Church, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas. 


. General Convention Journal, 


1853, p. 396. 

Polk to the Board of Missions, 
July 24, 1839, in The Spirit of 
Missions, October, 1839, p. 335. 


. The Spirit of Missions, July, 


1839, p. 199. 


. Ives’ Report, January 10, 1839, 


in The Spirit of Missions, 
March, 1839, p. 88. 


. The Spirit of Missions, Octo- 


ber, 1843, p. 339. 


. Reprinted in Historical Mag- 


azine of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, June, 1933, p. 43. 


. The Spirit of Missions, April, 


1839, pp. 121-122. 
The Spirit of Missions, Janu- 
ary, 1840, p. 24. 


General Convention Journal, 
1847, p. 209. 


REFERENCES 


Barker, E. C., editor, Readings 
in Texas History (Dallas, 
1929), p. 244. 


. The Spirit of Missions, Octo- 


ber, 1844, p. 369 
The Spirit of Missions, Octo- 
ber, 1839, p. 335. 


. Polk to Eaton, quoted by Eaton 


to Bishop Kemper, Auugst 30, 
1844, in The Spirit of Missions, 
October, 1844, p. 369. 

Ives’ Report, in The Spirit of 
Missions, May, 1846, p. 153. 


. Eby, The Development of Edu- 


cation in Texas, 101 


CHAPTER Two 


A 
ef 
3. 


The Spirit of Missions, August, 
1846, pp. 285-291. 

The Spirit of Missions, August, 
1847, p. 252. 

General Convention Journal, 
1847, pp. 208-210. 

Ibid. 

The Spirit of Missions, Sep- 
tember, 1843, p. 363; October, 
1845, p. 344; February, 1846, 
p. 61; August, 1847, p. 256. 
The S pirit of Missions, August, 
1848, p. 256. 

The Living Church Annual, 
1935, pp. 504-506. 

The Spirit of Missions, August, 
1848, p. 278, See below, p. 21. 
The Spirit of Missions, April, 
1850, p. 101. 


General Convention Journal, 
1850, pp. 203-204. 


. The Spirit of Missions, August, 


1843, p. 330; August, 1847, p. 
253. 


Texas Journal, 1850, p. 11. 
Texas Journal, 1849, pp. 5-8. 


The S ay ot Missions, August, 
1849, p 


The 5; ie vor Missions, Sep- 
tember, 1849, p. 331. 

Texas Journal, 1850, p. 9. 
Bishop Quin has informed me 
that there is no such place as 
“Fireman’s Hill” in Polk Coun- 
ty, and that old residents in 
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Church, 139. 

Brackettville, Tex., St. Andrew’s 
Church, 136, 137. 

Brady, Tex., St. Paul’s Church, 136. 

Bratton, Rt. Rev. T. D., 74. 

Brazoria, Tex., 2, 4, 9, 18, 21, 43, 
73; St. John’s Church, 18, 21, 130, 
133 


Brazos River, 4, 9, 10, 83. 

Breckenridge, Tex., St. Andrew’s 
Church, 140. 

Brenham, Tex., 19, 31, 42, 43; St. 
Peter’s Church, 22, 31, 83, 130, 
132; 133, 134. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 83, 100. 

Brown County, 102, 144. 

Brown, Harold, 101, 104, 108. 

Brown, John Nicholas, 104. 

Brown, Robert L., 86, 152. 

Brownsville, ‘Tex., 25-27, 96, 97, 
104; Church of the Advent, 25- 
27, 97-98, 130, 135, 136, 137. 

Brownwood, Tex., St. John’s 
Church, 102, 136, 138, 139. 

Bryan, Guy M., 23. 

Bryan, Tex., 56, 59, 126; St. An- 
drew’s Church, 126, 131, 132, 133, 
134. 

Buchanan, Pres. James, 47. 

Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colo- 
rado R. R., 56. 

Bull, Rev. William, 83. 

Burleson, Rev. Allan L., 101. 

Burnet County, 144. 


Burnet, Tex., Church of the Epi- 


phany, 132. 
Burr, Miss Sarah, 67, 68, 85. 
Burroughs, Rev. A. W., 100. 
Butler, George, 23. 


Cage, Rufus, 65, 152. 

Cain, Rev. Thomas W., 78, 82. 

Caldwell County, 144. 

Calhoun County, 144. 

California, 61. 

Callahan County, 144. 

Calvert, Tex., 59; Church of the 
Epiphany, 131, 132, 134. 

Camden, N. J., 27. 

mee Tex., All Saints Church, 
133: 

Camp Allen, 120, 126. 

Candidates for Holy Orders, 22, 23, 
44, 57, 127. 
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Canyon, Tex., “Little House of Fel- 
lowship,” 116; All Saints Church, 
141. 


Capers, Rt. Rev. Ellison, 122. 

Capers, Rt. Rev. Wm. Theodotus, 
x, elected and consecrated Bishop 
Coadjutor of West Texas, 105; 
family and early ministry, 122; 
episcopate, 122-124. 

Carnahan, Rev. Wallace A., 100, 
103, 160. 

Cass County, 144. 

Cathedral, Miss. Dist. of Western 
Texas, 97; Northern Texas and 
Dallas, 106, 109, 122; suggested, 
for Miss. Dist. of North Texas, 
117; “Cathedral Tent,” 115. 

aaa bey Grammar School, Dallas, 


Chapel Hill, Tex., 26, 31, 36; St. 
Luke’s Church, ake 130. 

im Rev. R. M RA Su7, 15, 
14 


Charleston, S. C., 7, 41. 

Charlot, Rev. N. P., 73. 

Chase, Rev. D. W.., 16. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 34, 42. 

Cheraw, S. C., 41, 42, 149; St. 
David’s Church, 28, is 41, 72. 

Cheshire, Rt. Rev. J. B., 150. 

Childress, Tex., St. reer ‘Church, 


Chilton, Senator Horace, 57. 

Chocolate Bayou, Tex., 96; St. 
Paul’s Church, 131, he 

Chorley, Rev. E. Cr 

Christoval, Tex., On 

Church Advocate, The, 14. 

Churchman, The, 14, 145. 

Church M ilitant, The, 102. 

Church News, The, 102, 156, 158. 

Church Pension F und, 81-82. 

Church Program, 119-120. 

Cincinnati, O., 8, 23, 80. 

roe Tex., Church of our Saviour, 

40. 

Civil War, effect on Church 
finances, 45-46, 50; effect on 
Church government, 47-50, 53-55. 

Clarendon, Tex., St. John the Bap- 
tist’s Church, 139, 140, 141. 

Clark, Rev. Franklin J., x. 

Clarksville, Tex., 19, 32, 37, 60, 106; 
Trinity Church, 131, 138, 139. 

Cleburne, Tex., 60, 106; Church of 
the Holy Comforter, 131, 138, 139. 

Clemens, Rev. J. J., 66. 

Clements, Mr., 3. 
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Clergy Relief Fund, Diocese of 
Texas, 45, 57, 81; present Dio- 
cesan Fund, 82. 

Cloud, Rev. John W., 9, 146. 

Cobbs, Rev. Nicholas H., 12. 

Cochran, Mrs., 69. 

Coit, Miss Ruth, 123. 

Coke County, 102. 

Cold Spring, Tex., 73, 130; see also 
Polk County. 

Coleman County, 102. 

Coles, Miss Mary, 97, 104. 

Coles, Mrs. S. L., 97, 104. 

Collegeport, Tex., 133. 

Colorado, Tex., All Saints Church, 
138, 139, 140, 141. 

Colorado County, 144. 

Colorado River, mm ni 61. 

Columbia, S. C., 

Columbia, Tenn., 4 

Columbia, Tex., 2 9, 18; St. Luke’s 
Church, 131. 

Columbus, Tex., 19, 43, 56, 74; St. 
John’s Church, 130, 132, 133, 134. 

Comanche, Tex., St. Matthew’s 


Church, 139. 

Commerce, Tex., Church of the 
Epiphany, 140 

Concho County, 144. 

Confederate States, Church in, mis- 
sionary aid to Texas, 45; prelimi- 
nary organization, 48-49; first 
General Council, 50; ceases to 


exist, 54. 
rekon Tex., St. James’ Church, 
135. 


Conthony, Joseph P., 25. 

Convention of the Friends of Edu- 
cation, 16. 

Cook, Rt. Rev. Philip, 122. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., 31, 43, 59, 
104; Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, 130, 131, 135, 137. 

Corsicana, Tex., 29, 43, 59, 60, 106, 
108; St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
32, 130; St. John’s Church, 13], 
138, 139, 140. 

Coryell County, 144. 

County System, Miss. 
North Texas, 117. 

Cowan, Deaconess Alice G., 79. 

Coxe, Rt. Rev. Arthur C., 38, 39, 45. 

Craik, Rev. James, 40. 

Crane County, 102, 144. 

Crane, Mrs. William C., 92. 

Creighton, Rt. Rev. F. W., 116. 

Crocket, Rev. George L., 66 

Crockett County, 144. 


Dist. of 
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Crockett, Tex. 74; Ali Saints 
Church, 131. 

Crosbyton, Tex.; 141. 

Crum, Rev. Rolfe P., 123. 

Cuero, Tex., Grace Church, 103, 
131, 135, 136. 

Cummins, Rev. G. D., 54. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Ed., 100. 


Dalhart, Tex., St. James’ Church, 
139, 140, 141. 

Dallas, Tex., 25, 43, 59, 106; All 
Saints Church, 139, 140, 159; 
Christ Church (Oak Cliff), 139, 
140; Church of the Incarnation, 
107, 121, 138, 139, 140; Church of 
the Resurrection, 140; Church of 
the Transfiguration, 138; St. An- 
drew’s Church, 141; 

St. Matthew’s Cathedral, or- 
ganized, 32, 130; designated 
as Cathedral, 106; deanship 
of Davenport and Greene, 
107; of H. Stuck, 103, 109; 
of H. T. Moore, 112, 121; 
school for boys, 109; moved 
to St. Mary’s College, 122; 
buildings, 60, 106, 131, 138, 
139. 

St. Matthew’s Home for 
Children, 109. 

Dallas, Diocese of, organized and 
name adopted, 108; A. C. Garrett 
elected Bishop, 109; lay repre- 
sentation, 109; continued growth, 
110; cession of territory as Mis- 
sionary District, 110-111; elec- 
tion of a Bishop Coadjutor, 111- 
112; Summer School, 120; episco- 
pate of Bishop Moore, 121-122; 
work for young people and stu- 
dents, 121-122; progress of par- 
ishes and missions, 139-140; sta- 
tistics, 143; description of boun- 
daries, 102, 144. 

Dalzell, Rev. W. T. D., 33-34, 40, 
42 


Datson, Rev. Fred T., 121. 

Daughters of the King, 92, 124. 

Davenport, Dr. P. A., 20. 

Davenport, Rev. S. D., 59, 60, 107. 

Davis, Rev. Carroll M., 111. 

Davis, Rt. Rev. T. F., 40. 

Davis, President Jefferson, 28. 

Davis, William, 96. 

el J. M., property in Austin, 85- 
8 


Decatur, Tex., Church of the 
Ascension, 138. 
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De Forest, Rev. L. T., 92. 

Del Rio, Tex., St. James’ Church, 
136, 137, 158. 

Demby, Rt. Rev. E. T., 77. 

Denison, Tex., 56, 59, 60, 106; St. 
Luke’s Church, 131, 138, 139. 

Dennison, James, 20. 

Dennison, Rev. S. D., 22. 

Denton, Tex., State College for 
Women, 122; St. Barwapas 
Church, 140. 

Deputies, House of, 12, 23, 54. 

Diaconate, first ordination in Texas, 
es Bishop Gregg’s views on, 66- 


Dickinson, Tex., Holy Trinity 
Church, 83, 133. 

Diocese of Texas, The, 91, 153, 158. 

Diocesan Missionary (Texas), 22, 
67, 89-90. 

Diocesan Missionary Society 
(Texas), 43, 45. 

Diocesan Mission Fund (Texas), 
57, 67-68, 82, 90, 91. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society, 10, 11, 108; see also 
Board of Missions. 

Dorsey, Miss Laura Lee, 123. 

Douglas, W. P. H., 48. 

Dublin, Tex., Trinity Church, 139. 

Dudley, Tex., 108. 

Dunn, Rev. J. W., 30, 34. 


Eagle Lake, Tex., Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, 132; Christ 
Church, 132, 133, 134. 

Eagle Pass, Tex., Church of the 
Redeemer, 136, 137. 

Eastland County, 144. 

Eastland, Tex., St. John’s Church, 
140. 

Eaton, Rev. Benjamin, first work 
in Galveston, 6, 7; proposed as 
Bishop of Texas, 11, 40; ministry 
in Galveston, 12, 14, 15; mission- 
ary work elsewhere, 18, 27; dio- 
cesan activities, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
48; Deputy to General Conven- 
tion, 23, 33, 54; death, 58; letters 
cited, 146, 147, 149. 

Ector County, 102. 

Edna, Tex., Trinity Church, 136. 

Education, interest of Church in, 
15-16, 35, 54, 99. 

Elgin, Tex., 92. 

Elliott, Rt. Rev. R. E. W., elected 
and consecrated, 96; missionary 
activity in Western Texas, 96-99 ; 
interest in schools, 99; illness and 
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death, 99; memorial to, 99, 100; 
fund for children of, 101; MS 
cited, 153-154. 

Elliott, Rt. Rev. Stephen, recom- 
mends Alexander Gregg as 
Bishop for Texas, 40, 42; leader- 
ship of Church in Confederacy, 
af 50; father of R. W. B. Elliott, 
9 


Elliott Hall, San Antonio, 100. 

Ellis County, 32. 

El Paso, Tex., 96, 98; St. Clement’s 
Church, 98-99, 131, 135, 136. 

Emery, Miss Julia C., 92. 

Endowment Funds, Diocese of 
Texas, 67-68, 82-84, 87,152; Dio- 
cese of West Texas, 101; Diocese 
of Dallas, 108, 121; Miss. Dist. 
of North Texas, 116. 

English, J. W., 82. 

Ennis, Tex., St. Thomas’ Church, 
138, 139, 140. 

European War, influence on condi- 
tions in Texas, 94, 118. 

Executive Boards, organized in 
Texas Dioceses, 120. 


Farwell, Tex., 141. 

Fayette County, 144. 

Fish, Rev. John F., 22, 29. 

Fischer, Miss Dorothy May, 126. 

Fiske, Rt. Rev. Charles, 111. 

Fisse, Rev. G. W. E., 74. 

Flatonia, Tex., 92, Ag 

Fleischmann, C. ts 

Florida, 18, 49, 103, 150. 

Floyd, Rev. William Be 78: 

Fontaine, Rev. Edward, 27-28, 73, 
148. 

Foreign Committee, Board of Mis- 
sions, 1, 4, 7, 8 


Forney, Tex., Holy Trinity Church, | 


139. 

Fort Jesup, 10. 

Fort McKavett, Tex., St. James’ 
Church, 136. 

Fort Worth, Tex., 25, 43, 44, 106; 
St. Andrew’s Church, 107, 130, 
138, 139, 140; St. John’s Church, 
140; Trinity Church, 139, 140; 
All Saints Hospital, 110. 

Fredericksburg, Va., 52. 

Freeman, Rt. Rev. George W., elec- 
tion as Bishop, 12; consecrated, 
lo cavisits to (Lexas, | 1/,.20..2), 
22, 27, 29, 30-34; elected Bishop 
of Diocese of Texas, 36; appreci- 
as of his work, 37-39; death, 
38. 
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Freeman, Rt. Rev. James E., 104, 
119. 

Freeport, Tex., St. Paul’s ete 
134, 135. 

Freestone County, 144. 


Gadsden, Ala., 115. 

Gadsden, Rt. Rev. C. E., 41. 

aaa Tex., St. Paul’s Church, 
138. 

Gallegher Ranch, 120. 

Galveston, Tex., first Services in, 
4, 6, 7, 9, 10; petition of Mayor 
and citizens of, 11; meeting of 
clergy, 14, 20; first visits of 
Bishop Gregg, 42, 43; during 
Civil War, 46, 52; Church exten- 
sion in, 58-59, 65; ordinations, 
66; work among Negroes, 78; 
Storm of 1900, 82-83; assistance 
given Bishop Kinsolving, 86; 
birthplace of Bishop Seaman, 115. 

Grace Church, 59, 78, 82, 132, 
133: 

St. Augustine’s Church, 78, 82, 
PSZ001 33) 

Trinity Church, organized, 7; 
church consecrated, 10, 11; 
petition of Vestry, 11; paro- 
chial school, 15; continued 
growth, 17, 20, 21; first Serv- 
ice of Bishop Gregg in Dio- 
cese, 42; closed during Civil 
War, 46; death of Eaton, 58; 
leadership in Diocese, 58; co- 
operation with efforts for 
Diocesan Endowment, 82, 
152; destroyed by storm of 
1900, 82; rectorship of C. M. 
Beckwith, 82, 90; Diocesan 
Council of 1920, 124; build- 
ings, 7, 33, 130, 132, 133, 134, 
13 


Galveston Bay, 126. 

Galveston, Harrisburg, and San An- 
tonio R. R., 56, 96. 

Seige Rev. A. W. S., 101, 103, 
154. 

Garrett, Rt. Rev. A. C., elected and 
consecrated Missionary Bishop 
for Northern Texas, 106; early 
work and travels in District, 106- 
108; plans for Diocesan organ- 
ization, 108; elected Bishop of 
Diocese, 109; interest in schools, 
109-110; assists Bishop Gregg, 
70; exchanges territory with 
Bishop Johnston, 102; requests 
Bishop Coadjutor, 111; Presiding 
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‘Bishop of Church, 112; death, 
hig 


Garrett Hall; Dallas, 110. 

Garrison, Prof. G. P., 69. 

Garrison, Tex., 92. 

Gatesville, Tex., 92; St. 
Church, 132. 

Gee, Rev. Virginius O., 60. 

General Convention, 1838, 8; 1841, 
10-12; 1844, 12, 13; 1847, 17; 
1850,'23), 51% 1853;'.37';) 1859.40; 
1865, 53-54; 1868, 60-61; 1871, 
61; 1874, 63, 76; 1889, 102; 1892, 
71; 1895, 102, 108: 1904, 102: 
I9IOW LER 114 1913 N77: 1916, 
ash 81; 1919, 119- 120, 155: 1922, 
1 

General Theological Seminary, 2. 

Georgetown, Tex., Grace Church, 
132/133, 

Georgia, 45, 49, 150. 

Gerhart, Rev. W. P., 108. 

Dune Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 

Giesecke, Miss Lynette, 126. 

Gillette, Rev. Charles, Rector of 
Christ Church, Houston, 6-7, 12, 
14, 16; missionary work else- 
where, 18, 27; Diocesan activi- 
ties, 19, 20, 22, 23, 48; Deputy to 
General Convention, a 54; Prin- 
cipal of Diocesan School, 33-35, 
148; Rector of Christ Church 
and St. David’s Church, Austin, 
27, 28; controversy with Bishop 
Gregg, 51-53, 150, 158; Services 
for Negroes, 73) 

Glasscock County, 102. 

Goliad, Tex., St. Stephen’s Church, 
103, 104, 130, 135.0136: 

Gonzales County, 144, 

Gonzales, Tex., 42, 43; Church of 
the Messiah, '130, 135, 136, 137. 

Goodwin, Rev. Henry B., 6, vi 

Goose Creek, Tex., 126: Trinity 
Church, Baytown- Goose Creek, 
134, 135. 

Goshorn, Rev. J. M., 74. 

Grace Hall, Austin, 68, 86-87. 

Graham, Tex., Church of the Holy 
Spirit, 139, 

Grand Prairie, 9. 

Gray, Peter W.. ix, 5, 23, 40, 48, 50. 

Gray, William F., 5, 6, 15, 145, 146. 

Green, Rt. Rev. W. M.., 6. 

Greene Rev. Stephen H., 107. 

Greenville, Tex., St. Paul’s Church, 
138, 139. 

Gregg County, 144. 


Mary’s 
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Gregg, Rt. Rev. Alexander, elected 
and consecrated Bishop of Texas, 
40; early life, 41-42; first work 
in Texas, 42-44; founds Clergy 
Relief Fund, 45; at Austin, 28; 
at San Antonio, 30; issues Pas- 
torals and special prayers for 
war times, 47; part in organiza- 
tion of Church in Confederate 
States, 48-50; attitude towards 
secession, 51-52; takes lead in 
Church re-union, 53-55; travels 
in Diocese, 57, 58, 60; activity 
in division of territory, 60-63; 
work in reduced area, 65-66; 
ordinations, 66-67: interest in 
schools, 68; continued labors, 69; 
enabled to buy home, 69; failing 
health, 70; death and funeral, 
71; interest in Negroes, 50, 73- 
‘76; Memorials in Austin, 87-88; 
publications, 149, 158. 

Gregg, Mrs. Alexander (see also 
Kollock), marriage and influ- 
ence, 41; death, 69. 

Gregg Memorial Parish House, 
Austin, 85, 88. 

Grimes, W. B.. 54. 

Griswold, Rt. Rev. S. M.,, 111. 

Groesbeck, Tex., Trinity Church, 
RA 

Gulf, beta tee and Santa Fe R. 


R., 56. 
Gulf Prairie, 18. 


Hall, Rev. W. W., 2. 

Hallettsville, Tex., St. James’ 
Church, 135, 136. 

Hamilton County, 144. 

ero Rev. and Mrs. J. F., 
109. 

Hamilton, Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 
139, 

Hamvasy, Rev. Emir, 57. 

Harlingen, Texas, St. Alban’s 
Church, 137. 

Hartshorne, Mrs. C. Cy 110) 

Hartshorne Hall, Dallas, 110. 

Haskell, Tex., 141. 

Hatcher, Miss Mattie Austin, ix. 

Hays County, 144. 

Hearne, Tex., 56, 59; St. Philip’s 
Church, 131, 134. 

Hempstead, Tex., 34, 43, 56, 59, 83; 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, 131, 
132/133: 

Henderson County, 144. 

Henderson, Gen. J. F., 23. 

Henderson, Tex., St. Matthew’s 
Church, 135. 
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Henrietta, Tex., 106; St. Aidan’s 
Church, 138. 

Hill County, 144. 

Hillsboro, Tex., 43, 106; St. Mary’s 
Church, 131, 138, 139, 140. 

Historical Magazine of the Protes- 
on Episcopal Church, ix, 145, 

Hobart College, 121. 

Honey Grove, Tex., 106; St. Mark’s 
Church, 138. 

Hopkins, Rt. Rev. J. H., 40, 158. 

Horton, A. C., 3. 

Eiaentoth Mrs. Martha Shelton, 

Houston, Tex., first Services, 4, 6, 
9, 10; conditions in, 14; as rail- 
road terminus, 56; church exten- 
sion, 65, 66, 125; work among 
Negroes, 73, 79; damage by 1900 
Storm, 83; work for sailors, 125. 

Houston, Christ Church, organized, 
Ss self- -supporting, 17; early 
years, 20, 21, 22; city mission 
work, 65-66; rectorships of Cle- 
mens and Beckwith, 66; of Aves 
and Sears, 90; Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, 92; buildings, 6-7, 17, 33, 
34, 130, 132, 133; location, 146. 
Clemens Memorial Church of the 

ees Shepherd, 65-66, 125, 132, 


gees of the Epiphany (see St. 
Mary’s). 

Church of the Redeemer (East- 

~ wood), 125, 134, 135: 

Holy Cross Church (Harris- 
burg), 65, 132, 134. 

Palmer Memorial Church, 90, 
126, 134. 

St. Andrew’s Church, 133, 134. 

St. pak Church, 79, 125, 134, 


St. Mary’s Church, 65, 125, 132, 
133, 134. 

St. ea s Church (Park Place), 
3 


1 
St. egmnen Church, 125, 134, 


Trinty Church, 90, 93, 94, 124, 
133, 134. 
Houston and Texas Central R. Re 
56, 59. 
Howden, Rt. Rev. F. B., 115. 
fobberd, Tex., St. Alban’s Church, 
Humphreys, Judge Henry, 5. 
Huntsville, Tex., 19, 21, 43; Teach- 
ers’ College, 127; St. Stephen’s 
Church, 69, 130, 131, 133. 
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Huston, Rt. Rev. S. A., 123. 
Hutcheson, Rev. J. T., 102, 103. 
Hutson, John, 116. 


Illinois, 60. 

Independence, Tex., 18, 19, 28, 31, 
76; Grace Church, 130, 131. 
Indianola, Tex., 4; Church of the 

Ascension, 96, 98, 13136135; 

Institutions, Church, in Diocese of 
Texas, 80, 85-88, 125; in Diocese 
of Dallas, 109-110. 

International and Great Northern 
R. R., 56. 

Ireland, 7, 106. 

Irion County, 102, 144. 

Ives, Rev. Caleb S., first Service in 
Texas, 1; early life, 2; influence 
in Matagorda, 3; proposed as 
Bishop of Texas, 11; petition to 
General Convention, 12; com- 
ments on life in Texas, 13-14; 
interest in education, 15-16; mis- 
sionary work, 4, 18,27; Diocesan 
activities, 19, 20; death, 21; re- 
ports cited, 145-147. 

Ives, Mrs. Caleb S., 2, 73. 


Jackson County, 144. 

Ui eee Tex., Trinity Church, 
33. 

Jefferson, Tex., 43; Christ Church, 
130, 131, 132, 134. 

Johnson, Judge R. D., 11. 

Johnson, Rev. W. E., 122. 

Johnston, Rt. Rev. J. S., elected 
and consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of Western Texas, 100; 
early ministry, 100; work in Dis- 
trict, 100-101; interest in schools, 
100; assists Bishop Gregg, 70; 
interest in Negroes, 79; urges 
formation of Diocese, 101; 
elected Bishop of Diocese, 101- 
102; exchange of territory with 
Bishop Garrett, 102; ordinations, 
103; asks for Coadjutor, 104; 
‘resignation and death, 105. 

Johnston, Miss Roberta, 104. 

Jones, Rev. Lucius H., Rector at 
Seguin and San Antonio, 29, 30; 
visit to Corpus Christi, SL snas 
ede in Confederate Army, 


Juhan, Rt. Rev. F. A., 103. 
Junction, Tex., Trinity Church, 136. 


Kaufman, Tex., Church of our 
Merciful Saviour, 138, 139. 
Kemper, Rt. Rev. Jackson, 146, 147. 
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Kendall, William E., 34. 


Kenedy, Tex. St. Matthew’s 
Church, 137. 
Kentucky, 40, 78, 98, 100, 122, 124. 


Kerrville, Tex., 105; St. 
Church, 136, 137. 

Kimball, Mrs. Maria Cage, 82, 152. 

Kingsville, Tex., Church of the 
Epiphany, 137. 

Kinsolving, Rev. A. B., xi, 152. 

Kinsolving, Mrs. Grace Jaggar, 
86-87. 

irate Rt. Rev. G. H., ix, x, 

; information given by, 28, 42) 

37 85; birth, 8, 80; family, 122: 
elected Assistant Bishop of 
Texas, 71; interest in work at 
University of Texas, 16, 85-88; 
interest in work for Negroes, 77, 
78, 79; ideals for Diocese, 80-81, 
84, 85; efforts for Endowment 
Fund, 82-84; establishes Church 
Institute in Austin, 85-87; builds 
All Saints Chapel and Gregg 
Memorial Parish House, 87, 88; 
comments on clergy, 90; advo- 
cates Diocesan paper, 91; mis- 
sionary activity in Diocese, 92- 
93; accomplishments in church 
building, 93; requests Coadjutor, 
93; co-operation with Bishop 
Quin, 124; on “women’s rights’’, 
125; death, 94. 

Kollock, Miss Charlotte Wilson, 
(Mrs. Alexander Gregg), 41. 

Kossuth, 57. 


La Grange, Lote 19, 43; St. James’ 
Church, 130, 132. 

Lamar, Pres. M, B., fa fe 

Lamesa, Tex., St. John’s Church, 


Peter’s 


Lampasas County, 144. 

Lampasas, Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 
1325134: 

nope Pa., St. James’ Church, 


La Porte, Tex., 126. 

Laredo, Tex., Christ Church, 103, 
135, 136, eye 

Lavaca County, 144. 

Laverty, Rev. J. C., 98. 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. William, 81. 

Lay, Rt. Rev. H. C., 49. 

Lay Readers, 44, 108, 127. 

Lee, Robert E., 30, 45. 

Lee, Rev. T. B., 66, 70. 

Leisewitz, Mrs. J. M., 86. 

Lewis, A. M., 48. 
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Liberty, Tex., All Faith Church, 
130; St. John’s Church) 9's? 
Church of the Intercession, 133. 

Limestone County, 144. 

Littlefield, Tex., 141. 

Little House of Fellowship (Caa- 
yon), 116. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, x, 21, 36, 
38, 77, 146, 148, 159. 

Lincoln, Pres. Abraham, 28, 47. 

Llano County, 144, 

mien Tex., Grace Church, 136, 
13 

Lockhart, Tex., 30, 43; Emmanuel 
Church, 30, 130, 135, "137. 

Longview, Tex., Trinity Church, 
ES2V 135,100: 

Lord, Ernest, 151. 

Louisiana, 8, 10, 49, 66, 150. 

Loving County, 102, 144. 

Lubbock, Tex., student work and 
building, 116-117; St. Paul’s 
Church, 139, 140, 141. 

Lufkin, Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 
132; St. Cyprian’s Church, 132, 
133, 134. 

Luling, Tex., 96; Church of the 
Annunciation, 135. 

Lyon, Rev. Albert, 59. 

McCamey, Tex. Holy Faith 
Church, 141. 

McCulloch County, 144. 

McGonigal, J. C., 145. 

McKenzie, Rev. B. S., 123. 

McKinney, Tex., 60; St. Peter’s 
Church, 131, 138, 139, 140. 

McKinstry, Rev. A. R., x, 124. 

McLennan County, 144. 

McNeill’s Prairie, 9. 

Marble Falls, Tex., 92, 

Marion County, 144. 

Marlin, Tex., St. John’s Church, 
£3235) Lod 

Marshall, Tex., 19, 43, 59, 74, 78; 
Trinity Church, 130, 131, 132, 


Mart, Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 
133, 134. 
Maryland, 39, 60. 
Mason, Tex., 136. 
Massachusetts, 81. 
Masterson, Rev. 
126. 
Matagorda, Tex., first Service in 
Texas, 1; visit of Bishop Polk, 
9; conditions, 13; university 
chartered, 16; work among 
Negroes, 73. 
Matagorda Academy, 2. 


Harris; Jramou 


INDEX 


Matagorda Bay, 4, 80. 

Matagorda, Christ Church, organ- 
ized, 1; first church building, 3; 
church consecrated, 10; petition 
of vestry, 11; Bishop Freeman’s 
first visit, 17; meeting of clergy, 
19; first Diocesan Convention, 
20- 21; church destroyed and re- 
built, "33; Bishop Gregg’s first 
Convention, 43; buildings, 3, 33, 
130, 131, 132, 134. 

Matagorda County, 144. 

Maverick, Sam, 100. 

Meade, Rt. Rev. William, 49. 

aay Tex., Calvary Church, 
13 


Christ Church, 
Meridian, Tex., St. James’ Church, 
140. 


Mexia, Tex., Christ Church, 132. 

Mexico, 1, 15, 26. 

Midland County, 102. 

orn Tex., Trinity Church, 

1; 

Mills County, 144. . 

Mineola, Tex., Grace Church, 138. 

Mineral Wells, Tex., St. Luke’s 
Church, 140. 

Bey Pe 8, 28, 38, 49, 100, 122, 
150 


Mitchell, Mrs. John E., 105. 

Mobile, Ala., 1, 2, 100. 

Monges, Rev. H. B., 51. 

Montell, Tex., Church of the 
Ascension, 136. 

Montgomery, Ala., 34, 42, 48, 49, 

Montgomery Institute (Seguin), 
99, 100. 

Moore, Rt. Rev. Harry T., elected 
and consecrated Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Dallas, 112; early life and 
ety 121; episcopate, 121- 
122. 

Morehouse Publishing Co., xi, 152. 

Morgan, J. P., 99, 101. 

Morgan, Richard, 107. 

oes Tex., St. Peter’s Church, 

Morris County, 144. 

Mulholland, Rev. J. G., 100. 

Murphy, Rev. Edgar Gardner, 103. 


Nacogdoches, Tex., 9, 10, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 25, 43; State Teachers 
College, 127; Christ Church, 21, 
22, 130, 133, 134. 

Nall, Miss Blossom, 148, 159. 

Nash, Rev. R. S., 60. 


Mercedes, Tex., 
13 
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Trinity Church, 9, 


Nation Wide Campaign, 117, 118, 
119, 155. 

National Council, 120, 122, 123. 

Navarro County, 144. 

Navasota, Tex., 43, 56; Church of 
the Holy Comforter, 59; St. 
Paul’s Church, 59, 131, 132, 134. 

Nebraska, 106, 121. 

Neville, Mrs. E. L., 126. 

Newcastle, Del., 12, 17. 

New Mexico, Missionary District 
of, 102, 115, 144. 

New Orleans, La., 2, 9, 10, 21, 26, 
42. 

New York, N. Y., x, 4, 10, 39, 55, 
60, 67, 83, 104. 

Nichclson, Col. Isaac E., 40. 

Nicholson, Rev. Joseph J., 58, 99. 

Nowe Carolina, 25, 45, 49, 54, 60, 

Northern Texas, Missionary Dis- 
trict of, created, 63; A. C. Gar- 
ret elected Bishop for, 106; con. 
ditions in 1874, 106-107; growth, 
108; becomes Diocese of Dallas, 
108-109; schools, 109-110; prog- 
ress of parishes and missions, 
138, 139. 

North Texas, Missionary District 
of, created, 111; first Service in 
present territory, 108; election 
and consecration of Bishop Tem- 
ple, 114; growth under Bishop 
Temple, 114-115; death of 
Bishop Temple and election of 
Bishop Seaman, 115-116; ac- 
quires Bishops’ residence, 116; 
work for students, 116; summer 
Conference, 120; continued 
growth, 117; progress of par- 
ishes and missions, 140-141; sta- 
tistics, 143; boundaries, 102, 144. 

N ade Texas Adventure, The, 117, 
158 


Norton, Rev. John N., 148. 
Cher Neb., Trinity Cathedral, 


Orange, Tex., St. Paul’s Church, 
1320130, 134, 

Ordinations, first in Texas, 18; 
first native Texan, 45; others, by 
Bishop Freeman, 19, ’20, 13; by 
Bishop Gregg, 57, 66; by Bishop 
Kinsolving, 78, 90; by Bishop 
Johnston, 103. 

Owen, Rev. John, 39, 52, 74. 


Page, Rev. David C., 9. 


Natchez, Miss., 
41 
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Palacios, Tex., St. John’s Church, 
133,;154508 
Palestine, Tex., St. Philip’s 


Chureh 437130131) 327853. 
Palmer, Edward Albert, 126. 


Pampa, Tex, St. Matthew’s 
Church, 141. 

Panhandle, Tex., 141. 

“Panhandle” (region), 110. 


Paris, Tex., 32, 59, 103, 106; Holy 
Cross Church, 60, 131, 138, 139, 
140. 

Parker, Miss Edith, 126. 

Parkman, Rev. C. M., 78. 

William, 25-27, 


Passmore, Rev. 
147. 
Patrick, Rev. W. W., 59, 67, 107. 
Patton, Rev. R. W., 118. 
Heo Tex., Trinity Church, 
136. 


Pecos River, 102, 144. 

Pennsylvania, 60, 83. 

Pharr, Tex., Trinity Church, 137. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 13, 39, 54, 71, 80, 
83, 84, 97, 104, 105, 110, 122. 

Pierce, Rt. Rev. H. N., 18, 19, 21, 
Bevo: 

Plainview, Tex. St. Mark’s 
Church, 140, 141. 

Point Isabel, Tex., 96. 

Polk, Rt. Rev. L. W., consecration 
as Missionary Bishop, 8; first 
trip to Texas, 8-10; later visits, 
10, 11; churches at Matagorda 
and Galveston consecrated, 3, 7; 
elected Bishop of Louisiana, 10; 
comments on Texas, 13, 15; 
visits in northeast Texas, 8, 10, 
31; interest in schools, 16; 
recommends A. Gregg as Bishop 
for Texas, 40; leadership in for- 
mation of Church in Confed- 
eracy, 48; reports cited, 146-147. 

Polk County, St. Paul’s Church, 
22, 130, 147. 

Port Arthur, Tex., Seaman’s 
Church Institute, 125; Christ 
Church, 133; St. George’s 
Church, 133, 134, 135, 159. 

Port Lavaca, Tex. 43; 
Church, 131, 135, 136, 137. 

Porter’s Bluff, Tex., 32. 

Post, Tex., 141. 

Presbyterians, 6, 31, 37, 96. 

Providence, R. I., 83, 101, 104. 

Province of the Southwest, 77, 94, 
104, 116. 


Quanah, Tex., Trinity Church, 140, 
141. 


Grace 
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Quin, Rt. Rev. C. S., elected and 
consecrated as Bishop Coadjutor 
of Texas, 94; becomes Bishop of 
Diocese, 95, 118; early ministry, 
124; episcopate, 124-127; interest 
in young people and students, 
125-127. 

Quintana, Tex., 9. 

Quintard, Rt. Rev. C. Tee 


Railroads, growth in Texas, 56, 
61; in Missionary District of 
Western Texas, 96, 104; in 
Northern Texas, 108. 

Sep Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 
140. 

Ranney, Rev. R. H., 7, 9, 58. 

Reagan County, 102, 144. 

Rectories, beginnings of interest 
in, 65. (See also Tables, pp. 130- 
143.) 

Red River, 8, 10. 

Reese, Rev. G. M., 126. 

Reeves County, 102. 

Reily, Col. James, 23, 51. 

Religious Education, renewed in- 
terest after Nation-wide Cam- 
paign, 120-121; in Diocese of 
Texas, 91, 120, 125-127. 

Rice Institute, 126. 

Richardson, Chauncy, 16. 

Richardson, Rev. W. R., ordina- 
tion, 44-45; comments on condi- 
tion of Church in war times, 46; 
Rector of St. Mark’s, San An- 
tonio, 58, 97; Dean of Cathedral, 
97; ministry in San Antonio, 
102-103; assisted by H. 
Moore, 121. 

Richmond, Tex., 18, 34, 43; Cal- 
vary Church, 34, 83, 130, 132. 

Richmond, Va., 40, 83. 

Rio Grande Valley, 122. 

Robards, W. L,., 48. 

Roberts, Ingham S., ix. 

Rockdale, Tex., St. 
Church, 132. 

Rockport, Tex., 96, 104; St. Peter’s 
Church, 131, 135, 136, 137. 

Rogers, Rev. B. A., 60, 71. 

Roman Catholics, 25. 

Rees benefactions, Galveston, 


Thomas’ 


Rottenstein, Rev. Charles, 29. 

Rottenstein, Rev. George, 29, 32, 
60, 73. 

Rowe, Rt. Rev. P. T., 109. 

Rucker, Rev. L. P., 31, 48. 

Deere Tex., St. John's Church, 


INDEX 


Runnels County, 102. 


Sabine Pass, 92. 

Sabinetown, 10. 

St. Andrew’s Academy, Seguin, 99. 

St. Louis, Mo., 111, 115. 

St. Mary’s College, Dallas, 16, 109- 
110, 120, 122. 

St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, 16, 
58, 99, 100, 103, 120, 123. 

St. Paul’s College, Anderson, 34- 
35, 148. 

She pulps College, San Antonio, 

Salmon, Rev. Richard, 2, 145. 

San Angelo, Tex., Emmanuel 
Church, 102, 115, 136, 141. 

San Antonio, Tex., 21, 22, 25; mis- 
sion to Germans, 29; Sunday 
School for Negroes, 76, 79; 
church extension in, 97; Bishop 
ee eightieth birthday, 
105. . 

Christ Church, 137. 
St. John’s Church, 97, 135, 136. 
“eee Church, 97, 135, 


St. Mark’s Church, organized, 
29-30; corner-stone laid, 30; 
work on building resumed, 
58; designated Cathedral, 
97; return to status as par- 
ish, 97; ministry of W. R. 
Richardson, 102-103; conse- 
cration of Bishop Capers, 
105; H. T. Moore as Assist- 
ant Rector, 121; leadership 
in Diocese, 122, 124; former 
Rectors now Bishops, 122, 
123; building fund cam- 
paign, 124; buildings, 123, 
136, 137; year-book, 159. 
St. Paul’s Church, 97, 103, 136, 
137, 159. 
St. Philip’s Church, 79, 136. 
Trinity Church, 22, 29, 130. 
San Augustine, Tex., 9, 10, 18, 19, 
ic 45% Christ Church) 22; 
94920130, 01314132. 

San Benito, Tex., All Saints 
Church, 122, 137. 

San Diego, Tex., 104, 136. 

San Geronimo, Tex., 120. 

San Jacinto, battle, 1. 

San Marcos, Tex., St. Mark’s 
Church 9131571359137; 

San Saba County, 144. 

San oa Tex., St. Luke’s Church, 
136. 

Sanders, John, 125. 
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Sansom, Rev. Henry, 18, 21. 

Sartwell, William, 20. 

Dasss ij. Key 49! 

Schleicher County, 144. 

Schools, Diocese of Texas, 22-23, 
34-35, 68, 148; in West Texas, 
Hess 123; in Dallas, 109-110, 

Sealy, Tex., St. John’s Church, 83, 
VAL IRE 

Sealy Hospital, Galveston, 85. 

Seaman, Rt. Rev. E. C., ordina- 
tion, 90; early ministry in North 
Texas, 115; elected and conse- 
crated Bishop, 116; interest in 
work with students, 116; organ- 
izes “county system” and pro- 
poses Cathedral, 117. 

Seaman Hall, Lubbock, 116. 

Seamen’s Church Institutes, 125. 

Sears, Rev. Peter Gray, 88, 90-91. 

Seguin, Tex., 29, 30, 42, 43, 97; 
St. Andrew’s School and Mont- 
gomery Institute, 99; Church of 
the Redeemer, 130; St. Andrew’s 
Church, 130, 135, 136. 

Sessums, Rt. Rev. Davis, 66. 

Sewanee, Tenn., University of the 
South located at, 34; ordinations, 
66; meeting on racial question, 
76; death of Bishop Elliott, 99; 
Summer Conference, 120. See 
also University of the South. 

Sewanee University Press, x. 

Shackelford County, 144. 

Shamrock, Tex., St. Michael and 
All Angels Church, 139, 140. 

Sharp, Rev. William, 69. 

Shelby, Judge A. B., 11. 

Shelton, John M., 116. 

Shelton, J. Malcolm, 116. 

Shelton, James M., 116. 

Sherman, Tex., 59, 60, 106; St. 
Stephen’s Church, 131, 138, 139. 

Silver, Rev. H. P., 94. 

Simkins, W. S., 108, 155. 

Smith County, 144. 

Smith, Sheriff S. M., 11. 

Smithville, Tex., Sf. 
Church, 133. 

Snowden, Rev. C. E., 121. 

Snyder, Tex., 141. 

Social Service, 91, 119. 

Society of the Double Temple, 104. 

Pee Tex., St. John’s Church, 
36. 

Sour Lake, Tex., Christ Church, 
134. 

South Carolina, 40, 41, 42, 47, 49, 
96, 122, 150. 


Paul’s 
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Southern Brazil, Bishop of, 122. 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 


X. 

Southwestern University, George- 
town, 127. 

Spirit of Missions, The, x, 14, 26; 
cited, 145-149, 151, 153. 

Sprouse, Rev. C. W., 

Spur, Tex., Trinity Chetek: 141. 

Sree Tex., St. Luke’s Church, 

Starr, Rev. F. R., 60, 103. 

Stedman, Rev. F. H., 117. 

Stephens County, 144. 

Sterling County, 102. 

Stevens, Rt. Rev. W. B., 123. 

Stevenson, Miss Philippa G., 99. 

Stewart, Thomas C., 20. 

Stuck, Rev. Hudson, 103, 109, 155. 

Students, Church ‘work for—in 
Diocese of Texas, 16, 85-88, 125- 
127; in North Texas, 116-117; 
in Dallas, 121-122. 

Sulphur Springs, Tex., St. Philip’s 
Church, 138, 139. 

Summer Schools and Conferences, 
120, 126. 

Sunday Schools, 2, 3, 24, 27, 44, 66, 
120, 127; for Negroes, 73-74, 76. 
See also Religious Education. 

Sweetwater, Tex., St. Stephen’s 
Church, 141. 

Swenson, A. M., 48. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 2, 146. 


Taylor, Tex., St. James’ Church, 
132, 134, 158. 

Taylor, William M., 20. 

Tays, Rev. Joseph W., 98-99. 

Temple, Rt. Rev. E. Ai Rector of 
St. Paul’s, Waco; 90; elected 
and consecrated Bishop of North 
Texas, 90, 114; ministry and 
policies in District, 114-115; ill- 
ness and death, 115; interest in 
student work, 116. 

Temple, Tex., Christ Church, 115, 
1320133: 

Tennessee, 8, 49, 54, 60, 66, 150. 

Terrell, Tex., Church of the Good 
Shepherd, 106, 138, 139. 

Texarkana, Tex., 106; St. James’ 
Church, 138, 139, 140. 

Texas Diocese of, organization 
proposed, 19, 20; organized, 20- 
21; admitted to General Conven- 
tion, 23; condition in 1850, 25; 
ratifies Constitution of Church 
in Confederate States, 50, 150; 
returns to Church in United 
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States, 53; growth after Civil 
War, 56-57; reduction of area 
proposed, 60-63; progress after 
1874, 65-68; activity in behalf of 
Negroes, 74-79; relations to Gen- 
eral Church, 81, 84, 91; Clergy 
Relief Fund, 82; Episcopal En- 
dowment Fund, 82-84, 87; Church 
extension, 89-93; election of 
Bishop Coadjutor, 93-94; prog- 
ress since 1918, 124-127; nature 
of Council meetings, 124; work 
for students, 16, 85-88, 126-127; 
progress of parishes and mis- 
sions, 130-135; statistics, 142; 
description of territory, 144. 
Texas, Republic of, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10; nature of population, 13-15. 
Texas, State of, annexation to U. 
S., 17; conditions in 1850, 25; 
secession from U. S., 47, 49; con- 
ditions after Civil War, 56; ef- 
fects of European War, 94, 118. 
Texas A. & M. College, 126. 
Haas Churchman, The, 91, 153, 
159. 
Texas’ City, Tex.,” (Se 
Church, 134. 
Texas George, xi, 152. 
Texas Military Institute, 123. (See 
also West Texas Military Acad- 


George’s 


emy. ) 
bape State College for Women, 
1 


Texas Technological ete 116. 
Thompson, Miss May F., 
Thompson, Rev. James I. N, 78. 
Throckmorton County, 144. 
sata Tex., All Saints Church, 
Tom Green County, 102, 115, 144. 
Travis County, 144. 

Trent, Capt. John, 108. 

iit College (Hartford, Conn.), 


Turner, Rev. C. H. B., 7Z1. 

Tuttle, Rt. Rev. D. S., 112. 

Twing, Mrs. A. E., 92, 102. 

Tyler, Tex., Christ Church, xi, 57, 
71, 131, 133, 134, 152, 159. 

Tyler, Tex., St. John Baptist’s 
Church, 78, 132. 


United Thank Offering, 116. 

University of Texas, Church work 
at, 16, 85-88, 126; Library of, 
ix, 148, 149, 159. 

University of the South (Sewanee, 
Tenn.), 34, 41, 42, 57 

Upshur County, 144. 
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Upton County, 102, 144. 
Uvalde, Tex., St. Philip’s Church, 
130)0130,. 137,159, 


Val Verde County, 144. 

Van Zandt County, 144. 

Velasco, Tex., 9, 18, 92. 

Vermont, 2, 21. 

Vernon, Tex., 139, 140. 

Victoria, Tex., 19; Trinity Church, 
131, 135, 136, 137. 

Vinton, Rev. Alexander H., 39. 

(ies 6, 8, 28, 49, 78, 80, 114, 

Von Rosenberg, F. C., 153, 159. 


Waco, Tex., 25, 32, 43, 44, 59; St. 
Paul’s Church, founded, 59; Dio- 
ceasan Council Meetings, 71, 94; 
rectorship of E. A. Temple, 90, 
ee 115; buildings, 131, 132, 133, 

4, 

Wagner, Rev. E. A., 50, 150. 

Ward County, 102, 144. 

Washington, Ark., 8. 

Washington, Tex., 9, 18, 19, 27, 31; 
St. Paul’s Church, 22, 31, 130, 
moved to Navasota, 59. 

Washington County, 19, 21, 31. 

ie Tex., St. Mary’s Church, 
133. 

Waxahachie, Tex., 43; St. Paul’s 
Church, 138, 139, 140. 

Weatherford, Tex., All Saints 
Church, 106, 138, 140. 

Western Texas, Missionary Dis- 
trict of, formation, 27, 63, 96; 
R. W. B. Elliott chosen Bishop 
of, 96; conditions in 1874, 96; 
growth, 97-99; J. S. Johnston 
elected Bishop of, 100; work for 
Negroes, 79; changes in bound- 
aries of, 102; aided by gifts 
from outside, 104; becomes Dio- 
cese of West Texas, 101; statis- 
tics, 142. 

Western Theological Seminary 
(Chicago), 121. 

Weston, Rev. Sullivan H., 39. 

West Texas, Diocese of, organized, 
101; admitted to General Con- 
vention, 102; J. S. Johnston 
elected Bishop of, 101-102; aided 
by gifts from outside, 104; 
growth under Bishop Johnston, 
103-104; election of Bishop Co- 
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adjutor, 104-105; Summer Con- 
ference, 120; episcopate of W 
T. Capers, 122-124; progress of 
parishes and missions, 135-137; 
saa 142; boundaries, 102, 

West Texas Military Academy, 16, 
100-101, 123. 

Wharton County, 144. 

Wharton, Tex., St. Thomas’ 
Church, 132, 133, 134. 

White, Rev. Francis S., 111. 

Whittingham, Rt. Rev. W. R., 10, 
LOO 159) 

Wichita County, 144. 

Wichita Falls, Tex., Church of the 
oe Shepherd, 121, 138, 140, 


Wickens, Rev. EK. W., 107. 

Widows and Orphans Fund, see 
Clergy Relief Fund. 

Wilbarger County, 144. 

Wills Point, Tex., St. George’s 
Church, 138. 

Wilmer, Rt. Rev. J. P. B., 63. 

Wilmerding, Mrs., ix, 69. 

Winkler County, 102. 

Winkler, EF. W., ix, 147, 160. 

Winnsboro Academy, 41. 

Wisconsin, 60, 121, 146. 

Wise, Rt. Rev. James, 94. 

Witsell, Rev. W. P., x. 

Wolfe, John D., 99. 

Woman’s Auxiliary, Diocese of 
Texas, 92, 124; West Texas, 
102; Dallas, 110; North Texas, 
114; Province of the Southwest, 
ree United Thank Offering of, 

Women, votes for, in Diocese of 
Texas, 125. 

Wood County, 144. 

Woodville, Tex., 92. 

Woolcot (schooner), 4. 

Wright, Rev. Stephen R., 33. 


Yoakum, Tex., Church of the Holy 
Communion, 136, 137. 

Young County, 144. 

Young, Rt. Rev. J. F., 18, 20, 23. 

Young Ladies Church Institute, see 
Grace Hall. 

Young People’s Work, 121; Dio- 
cese of Dallas, 121; Texas, 124, 
12555126. 
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